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For the Companion. 
YAKOB. 

It was a saying in the family that “Sue 
was the poet, Joe the financier, and 
Charley—had discovered Yakob.”’ 

It needs very little wit to give a saying 
long life in a lonely farm-house, and 
Yakob was as remarkable a novelty 
anong Us as a poem or a good deal of 
money would have been, 

He was a very short, very stumpy, 
very white-headed Dutch boy of seven- 
teen, whom Charley found on the Bat- 
tery one winter's day. Charley went to 
New York every winter to buy groceries 
for the plantation, and clothes for the 
slaves, and he had found Yakob on his 
last visit, in 1859, just before the war 
began. 

Yakob had landed from an Antwerp 
schooner, and had fallen among thieves, 
who left him in ragsand penniless, when 
Charley came, like the good Samaritan, 
to his rescue, 

“But what can you do with him?” my 
father demanded, when the queer-look- 
ing creature stood before him, his big 
eyes staring straight at him. 

“Oh, there will be some place open for 
him on the plantation, sir,’’ said Charley. 
“He’ll be of use somewhere.” 

“You could make more use of a sea- 
horse,” said Sue, pertly; and my moth- 
er nodded, Mother said she had an in- 
stinctive dislike to Yakob. But whatever 
Charley did was right in our good moth- 
er’s eyes; and besides, she would have 
been gentle and polite to Yakob even if 
he had been a sea-horse. 

So Charley, taking me by the hand, 
led Yakob around to the tobacco-house, 
and set him to work there. He stared 
dismayed for a minute at the black faces 
(for he had seen but few negroes, and 
had never been brought in contact with 
a black man), and then went to work in- 











telligently enough, and never raised his 47 
eyes to them again. Ny | age” \ 
Charley and I went back to the house = = = ! i ey be? 
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ment and pet of my big brothers, We 
found my father on the portico, reading 
the Richmond Examiner. 

“Lhave brought you a first-rate machine, =,” 
Charley said, ‘‘as steady, and sure, and dumb, 
as if it was made of wood and steel.’”’ 

“It's your property,”’ said father, with a shrug. 

Now nobody but Charley understood German, 
aud Yakob could not speak a word of English. 


It followed, therefore, that Charley had to take | his head. “I keeps mein kopf on mein shoul- “If he should come home, it would be to certain | 


entire charge of his “property.” He gave him 
a little wooden shanty, which had been a tool- 
house, on the edge of the woods, in which to 
sleep, 

The German whitewashed and repaired his 
dwelling, and in the spring planted vines and 
flowers about it. Instead of being longer an 
eye-sore, it became the most picturesque spot in 
the plantation. But “the creature himself,’ Sue 
declared, “was an animal.” 
pork and rivers of beer disappeared down his 
throat! 

He showed no sign of interest in any living 
ting excepting Charley, whom he followed 
about like a dog whenever he could, never 
speaking, however, unless forced to do so. 

The war came, of which I wish to sa 


Our family, like many others on the border, was 
divided, 


the other, 
mother 


Southern companies. 


he 
the house-servants followin 
ters Pals 

's. Yakob alone was unmoved as a stone. 


Either Joe or Charley would have been glad to 


take him as a recruit into their companies. 
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Such mountains of | 


other were continually in her mind. Such 
tales were told of the prison where he was, 
that I believe she would have been glad to | 
know that he, too, was dead. 

One July morning she came down to break- | 
fast looking more wan and haggard than 
usual, | 

“T had a strange dream last night,’ she | 
said. “I thought Charley stood beside me} 
with his rod in his hand, as he used to when | 
he was going out to fish. I was putting up 
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YAKOB, 


“Never, never!”” he grunted. ‘‘No fight!” | his lunch, and he was joking with father, as if 

“But don’t you want to uphold the Republic?” | the war had never been. It was all just as it 
said one. used to be.” 

“Do you care nothing for liberty?” asked an-| ‘And as it will be again,” 
other. | ily. 

“T care for mein kopf,”’ clapping his hands to | 


said father, heart- 
“Don’t lose your trust in God, mother.” 
“T shall never see Charley again,” she said. 


ters.”” | death.”’ 

“Beast!’* muttered Joe. Our house was at that time encircled by troops; 

Even Charley looked disgusted, which Yakob | not regular troops, but the rabble and followers 
quickly perceived. | of a great army that was encamped a few miles 

“I come to this country for peace,” he said, | to the north. Until now the officers had pro- 
rapidly, in German, “and the men take each | tected us from outrage; but a change in the 
other by the throat. I know nothing of your | position of the forces left us without their 
North,—your South.” | authority. 

“You know nothing with a | Just as we were rising from the table, Dutton, 
laugh. ; the coachman, opened the door. The hollows 

The light eyes flashed a little. | about his jaws were gray with terror, 


| ra) 
“Ya; und—Yakop’s work,”’ he said, doggedly,| “Dey’s come, massa! Dey’s takin’ de last 
| ob de hosses out ob de stables!” 


but Yakob!”’ 





y little. | turning of our fields into battle-grounds, and 


7 went into one army, Charley into | bushwhackers and guerillas, first of one side 
“a father held to the old flag. My |and then the other; and, worse than all, the 
and Sue presented banners and arms to | bitterness of neighbor against neighbor. 


Tl , . . 
'€ negroes caught the excitement, some of | killed at Bull Run. 
g their young mas- | oner for almost a year. 


and turned to the tobacco-house. 

Even we who were children remember the) My father was an old man anda cripple. He 
times that then followed on the border; the | only wheeled his chair to the door, and waited 
marching and countermarching of armies; the in silence. A trampling of armed men was 

heard on the gravel walk. The next momenta 
dozen sturdy fellows with bloated faces, pistols 
at their belts and rifles in hand, dashed open 
the door. 

They paused, daunted by my father’s calmness 
Two years passed. My brother Joe had been and silence. 

Charley had been a pris-| ‘Hubbard! You’re Judge Hubbard, eh?” 
| blustered the foremost. 

I think that Charley’s imprisonment was hard-| “That is my name.” 
er for my mother to bear than even Joe’s death; | ‘Well, you’ve got to deliver up your arms 
for one was at rest, while the sufferings of the and livestock to us for the use of the army.” 


} 


|our houses into hospitals; the ravages of the 






“IT have noarms, You have taken my horses 
and cattle; not’’—his color rising—‘‘for the use 
of any army, but for thieves and murderers, who 
plunder on their own account.” 

“Father! father!’ my mother whispered in 
terror, laying her hand on his arm; “we are at 
their merey!”’ 

“The old cock crows well,”’ laughed the lead- 
er; “but it is the young fowl we want.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Your son Joe has been seen prowling about 
the neighborhood. We've orders to take 
him and hang him to the nearest tree.” 

My mother put out her hands before 
her. ‘My son is dead,” she said. 

For a minute even these ruffians were 
silent. 

“We'll soon see that,”’ cried the fore- 
most. ‘‘Come, boys!” 

They ransacked the house. The family 
could offer no opposition, being but wo- 
men and children, with two weak old men 
to guard us. 

My father sat trembling with rage and 
shame, poor old Dutton beside him, The 
negroes had all gone. Nobody was left 
bat Yakob, dully at work as usual in the 
stable, for he had turned into a man-of- 
all-work when left alone. 

He came out from the stable now, 
glanced at the pillagers, and going to the 
door of his shanty, sat down and lighted 
his pipe. 

“He would not move if they blew him 
up with a petard!’’ cried Sue, whose 
knowledge of warlike instruments was 
but hazy. 

Presently they came up to him. 

“Hi, Dutchy! we've heard of you. 
What side are you on, Reb or Yank?” 

“1 goes for my own side,” 

“So do we. Stand out of the way, 
want to go into this cabin.” 

“Nein; dish is mein house,’ calmly. 

“Get up, you pig!” prodding him with 
the point of his sword. 

“Oh, yesh! I gets up,” slowly rising 
and putting his hands into his capacious 
> pockets. He drew out a couple of revolv- 
ers, and pointed them full in the faces of 
his assailants. 

“T gets up and—I fires!”’ 

He did fire,—once, twice, it seemed to 
| me a dozen times, turning sharply from side to 
side. 

The men staggered back dismayed. 
and were dragged off by the others, 
bullies, they were cowards, 

For a moment they hesitated, as if uncertain 
whether to take the German by storm or to take 
to their heels. A stinging bullet in the leader’s 
arm decided the day in favor of Yakob. 

They fired back scattering shots as they re- 
treated, but did not face the determined Dutch- 
man again. I saw him totter as the last man 
fired, but he recovered himself, and stood deliv- 
ering his deadly shots with the same stolidity 
and regularity with which he hammered in a 
bean-pole. 

With oaths and yells, the men hurried down 
the road. 

We ran out. Yakob lay on the floor white 
and ghastly. My mother raised his head, 

“He is dying!”’ she said. 

“Why did he throw his life away for the old 
shanty?” cried Sue, impatiently. 

Yakob shook his head. ‘‘Not de house.” 

The same thought came to us both. We 
pushed the door open. On the bed lay a pallid 
skeleton of a man,—our brave, handsome Char- 
ley! 

For more than a month Yakob had hidden 
him there, afraid to trust even his mother with 
the secret. 

If the faithful German had died for his friend, 
it would have been but one of many such sacri- 
fices which that test-time brought from men. 


We 
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Two fell 
Like all 
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But Charley lived, and is now a sturdy farmer | 


on the Shenandoah. Yakob is his steward and 
partner,—known to all the country-side as the 
ugliest, shrewdest, most honest man in the 
valley. 
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For the Companion, 


SALLY GIBSON’S SPUNK. 
A Boarding-School Story. 
In Eraur Cuaprers,—Cuap, UI, 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

It does not take much to make a “‘prank’’ out 
of at a girls’ school. Laws begin low down in 
those early little communities, They hedge in to 
the inch; the ell is a horror undreamed of; never- 
theless, without dreaming of, it is hedged out. 

We laugh, perhaps, to think what were our 
bounds and what our trespasses in those days. 
It is only the yes or no of it after all; it is the 
question of faithfulness or unfaithfulness, mere- 
ly; and once a word was spoken from as far on 
above the little things of our whole life as we 
can speak from beyond our childhood, and it 
wis said that to be faithful in those little first 
things was to be faithful in the large eternal 
ones, 

Sally Gibson had not found out these wide re- 
lations yet, or the depths of the reach of a true 
faithfulness. 

It was the ruler’s rule at Oakhaven to make as 
few laws as possible; but if any escapade unpro- 
vided for by law, and not to be tolerated asa 
precedent, were committed, the constitution was 
speedily amended, 

It was Sally Gibson’s ambition to keep the 
constitution under as continual revision as pos- 
sible. Pure fun it all was. She never did a 
radically wrong thing in it all. She scorned a 
meanness, and she was quick to feel what is at 
the basis of all law—the obligation to the gen- 
eral good. This was what would “bring her up 
all standing,’’ sometimes, in the very midst of a 
mischief, ov an adventure—such a little one as I 
will tell of presently. 

Every teacher in the school liked her, almost 
against school-conscience; every scholar, good 
or bad, was more or less bewitched with her. 
The seapegrace set claimed her, but could not 
always hold her; the steady ones wished she 
would belong more avowedly with them. 

Who could make rules against what could 
never be successfully attempted more than once? 
Or who could tell where the lightning would flash 
out next? What use was there in legislating 
about strings and hooks fastened secretly to 
bedelothing, and the lines carefully trained 
along under rugs or furniture to the doorways, 
so that at midnight, shrieks and shouts of 
fright, anger and fun resounded through the cor- 
ridors? Or to prevent half-a-dozen bed-slats be- 
ing withdrawn from every bedstead in a row of 
rooms, so that one after another would tumble 
into noisy confusion the moment the lights were 
put out, and the first stillness of closed doors 
had settled upon the dormitories? 

And what ordinance was violated when, ac- 
cording to requirement, all the girls having cov- 
ered their text-books with “substantial mate- 
rial,” Sally appeared at lesson after lesson with 
such illustrative ornamentation upon hers as 
sent the classes into but half-subdued convul- 
sions? 

Her botany was gorgeous with a flora that 
never was indigenous to any zone between the 
poles,—impossible blossoms cut from furniture 
chintzes; her geography was rampant with ti- 
gers, crocodiles, anacondas, white bears—pro- 
miscuous among icebergs, palm-trees and pyra- 
mids. 

Her history had on one side a confusion of 
original and applied devices,—the lion and the 
unicorn, in brilliant colors, fighting for the 
erown; crosses and crescents interlocked and 
struggling; caricatures of teachers and pupils as 
martyrs in rows at opposite stakes; thrones rock- 
ing like cradles, and sceptres flying through the 
air like darts; and the whole opposite cover em- 
blazoned with the stars and stripes, with a bird 
of freedom crowing at the top. 

Her astronomy was resplendent with a solar 
system in gilt paper and India ink; a jolly fat 
Sun sitting in the middle, with flaming hair, and 
outstretched, pudgy arms waving on his planets; 
the planets, on strenuous little legs, seampering 
and somersaulting along their orbits; the far-off 
fixed stars shown as grotesque little winking 
eyes, and a comet blazing among the whole, 
with a tail whisking around the back binding, 

Remonstrated with, she only stated, gravely, 
that “it was such a good way to tell them apart; 
if they were all in smooth brown linen, like 
Miss Summerway’s, she should always be bring- 
ing the wrong book; and she thought she would 
have them as appropriate as she could.” 

There could be no enactment as to the style 
of plasing a French verb upon the blackboard 
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that would forefend the inspiration that seized 
her one day when Monsieur Bienlassé was ab- 
sent, and Miss Ferrinton had the class,—to strike 
off her pronoun for the first person singular in 
the outline of the upper part of a face, and fol- 
low on with the next parts of the tense in up- 
right, streaming lines, like monsieur’s hair,— 
making the last ones curve gradually down and 
around, till a graceful looped letter of the closing 
word, and her own name signed beneath, whose 
crooked initial served for mouth and chin, met 
together in rough outline of a high, old-fash- 
ioned stock and coat-collar, and completed a 
clever profile sketch of the old professor’s head. 

It was as useless to follow her with edicts as 
to follow a bird with a noosed string. She 
scorned the poverty of repetition in the letter of 
her jokes; the spirit was unhinderable. 

One afternoon, the four great doors stood 
open upon avenue and orchard, and through the 
vacant halls and rooms and among the out-door 
nooks, the girls were playing hide-and-seek. 
Sally Gibson was hid repeatedly, and never 
found. She would emerge in some stealthy 
manner when all were tired, and come walking 
along in open view; and when demanded of, tu- 
multuously, where she had been, would say, 
“in her invisible cloak.” 

“Just like her!’’ some girls said; and others, 
“Like her to go invisible? She’s the visiblest 
girl that ever came to Oakhaven!” Right 
enough, both ways, and further than they 
meant, 

She was hidden, now, for the fourth time. 
And at this present moment, she was nearer 
breaking a known rule and making a moral 
trespass than she had ever been yet, though she 
had done more startling things. She had got be- 
hind a rule, and had there encountered a sud- 
den and irresistible little temptation. 

There was a tall hedge across the head of the 
flower garden which lay beneath the windows 
of the Long Room. Behind this hedge, and closed 
in again beyond, and from the orchard, by a board 
fence which extended at right angles from a line 
of woodsheds to the outside wall, was a sort of 
kitchen yard and drying ground, into which, or 
“beyond the hedge,’’ as the rule worded it, it 
was forbidden to go. There was no known 
temptation to do so; and besides, it was too com- 
pletely overlooked by three tiers of windows 
for any one to venture, if there had been. 

Sally had come across from the orchard to the 
woodsheds. It was no new thing forthe girls to 
hide in their corners in their favorite evening 
game, But Sally—who but she?—had climbed a 
diminished woodpile; had let herself down be- 
hind it, and discovered there a partly loose board 
in the back closing. Through this she had 
slipped, pressing the board again to its fitting, 
where it stayed firmly enough till pulled or 
pushed upon; and she stood there in an angle of 
the house with the outbuildings, exactly corre- 
sponding to the one made in like manner upon 
the front side ofthe shed. 

A low area door opened out here, which she 
had never seen before; otherwise, she considered 
not her whereabouts, until, at her third hiding, 
she peeped around the house corner, and dis- 
covered that before her lay the interdicted little 
square ‘beyond the hedge.” 

She had set no foot into it; she had drawn 
back to her watching; and hearing presently the 
sound of the hunt raging afar off, had emerged 
as before, and skirted the field to meet it. But 
at this fourth time, she had no sooner slipped 
through her panel than a delicious spicy odor 
met her nostrils, keen with the hunger of a 
school-girl at almost tea-time. Upon the area- 
ledge, outside the sunken door, which was safely 
shut, stood a pan heaped up with ginger cookies, 
just cooling from the oven. 

Would it be very bad? It would be great 
fun! To come ont from her invisibility this last 
time with a visible miracle! The cookies were 
made for them, and could but be eaten once. 
She did not stop to think further; the door might 
open at any moment,—that was the splendor of 
the achievement. 

She filled the crown of her sunbonnet that 
hung upon herarm; she glided back through 
her secret opening; three minutes later, some of 
the girls found her quietly seated in the arm- 
chair crotch of the old bent apple-tree, with her 
hands folded overa lapful of spice-brown cakes. 

“T’m waiting to treat,’ she said. ‘What a 
time you have been! Here! and here! and 
here!”” and she tossed the cookies into the 
readily upstretched hands. 

“Where did they come from? Why, they’re 
hot! Grandmother Punchard, where have you 
been?” 

“T’'ve been—an awful sinner, [ expect. Buta 
saint would have sinned. I was invisible, and 
the cookies were—made manifest. I vent,—I 
vided,—I viced; I went,—I saw,—I grabbed!” 





“Well, they won't went round .at tea-time, 
that’s all,”’ said Crack, beginning on a second. 
“There aint enough per-vided. Thai's the 
vice of it! Old Scott makes just so many in 
a pan, and just two panfuls. Cookies always 
come after fruit; big cakes when there isn’t any 
sauce. Fifteen strawberries apiece, and after 
them a ginger. Only they won’t go round.” 

Sally looked suddenly crestfallen. “I didn’t 
suppose they counted them,” she said. ‘‘Where 
are all the rest of you? We needn’t take any 
more to-night, at any rate.”’ 

Crack laughed,—a laugh that said things that 
words would have been ashamed to say. It told 
Sally that she had done what could not be 
mended. 

Her eyes flashed. ‘‘Z don’t steal people’s sup- 
pers!’’ she exclaimed. And she stood up on the 
foot-rest of a lower limb, her gingham bonnet 
gathered together, with the remaining cakes in 
it, in both her hands. 

‘‘Where’s your treat, then?’’ cried Crack, with 
her mocking laugh again. “And who’s going 
without two—or three—to make up your con- 
science, when they only get a chance at barely 
one?” 

‘My treat was the beforehand—and the fun! 
But there’s no fun in a mean thing. Let me 
down!” and she struggled with Cora, who had 
climbed the branch beside her, put one arm 
round her waist, half-coaxing, half-compelling, 
and was trying, with the other hand, to get a 
third cookie. : 

“You can’t help it now,’’ she said. Sally 
pushed at her vehemently. Crack braced her- 
self against the arm-chair crotch, and laughed 
on. “Yes, you can,’ she said. ‘‘You can treat 
the sufferers next time; or out of your next box 
from home; or with your candy-money when the 
old man comes round. You can put all their 
names down, as particular as you please. But 
if the cookies begin at my end of the table, I 
shall have to take one, if it’s only not to look 
like having lost my appetite. It’s those that 
don’t want cake to-night that'll be found out!”’ 

Angry tears came into Sally’s eyes. She re- 
linquished the sunbonnet to Cora’s grasp, and 
jumped from the tree. She stood an instant; 
Cora thought it was in helplessness. 

“You’re a curious one,’’ she said, ‘And 
you’ve got a funny sort of spunk for a girl that 
can begin so spunky!”’ 

Sally looked up. “I’ve got my grandmoth- 
er’s spunk,” she said; “and I’m going to see 
Miss Ladd about it.”’ 

“No! Stop!” 

“You needn’t be afraid. 
that’s lost my appetite. 
out,” 

“Keep her! Stop her!’”’ Cora called, as Sally 
walked away. “Tell us first what your grand- 
mother’s spunk was.” 

“You'll see. I'll tell you when you can un- 
derstand,” said Sally, without looking round. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


I’m the only one 
You won’t be found 





For the Companion, 
HOW THE DEACON LOST HIS 
WIFE. 
By Mrs. J. D, Chaplin. 

“The deacon,’’ as everybody in his town 
called a certain excellent man, had just gota 
new wife, who was at least half his own age, 
with whom he was greatly pleased. He was on 
his wedding journey—from her home to his— 
and was trying to play the gallant; but his suc- 
cess in that line was very much like that of the 
dancing bears in another. 

He bought apples, oranges, sponge-cake, pea- 
nuts, pop-corn, and illustrated papers from every 
boy that invaded the cars, insisted on the pa- 
tient little woman’s drinking ice-water at every 
appearance of the boy with the horrid japanned 
tumblers, into which pure lips, and lips defiled 
with whiskey and tobacco-juice, have an equal 
right to dip. 

The cars whizzed on and on, past towns and 
hamlets, through forests and marshes, and 
stopped at great cities, the deacon piling up his 
“supplies” on the seat before him. 

The day had been long, and hot, and dusty. 
The deacon’s wife had fallen a victim to sick 
headache, and was very quiet, and looked a 
little sorrowful or homesick, as she leaned her 
head against the window, and closed her eyes to 
shut out the sight of the “refreshments” before 
her. ; 

By-and-by, as the shadows were beginning to 
fall, the conductor opened the car door, and 
cried out,— 

*‘Junction—change for the sleeping-cars!”’ 

So the deacon picked up his bags and shawls, 
after pocketing as much of his other stuff as he 
could, and said to his wife, who was half-blind 
with headache, ‘You follow right on, and Ill 


‘lead the way.” 


This the good little woman tried to do, but 
suddenly remembering that they had left her 
great dog, whom she loved like a brother, in the 
baggage-car, she stopped to speak to the brake- 
man, who wouldn’t stop to listen to her. 

By this time, she had lost sight of the deacon, 
but she thought he would look for her in the la- 
dies’ room of the depot, so she went there. 

The dog caught sight of her through the 
open door of the baggage-room, made a bound, 
cleared the rope from the hand that held it, and 
followed her into the depot. 

“If it hadn’t been for your own wisdom, poor 
dear old fellow,’’ she said to him in an under 
tone, “you’d have been carried off, for your 
new master has forgotten you!”’ And, with her 
hand on his shaggy neck, she sat down to wait 
for the deacon, who, she thought, was probably 
looking about for her. 

The people who had left the train with her 
had departed, either in wagons or on foot. The 
cars had been gone several minutes; and she 
had the station all to herself before she began 
to wonder when the sleeping-cars would come 
up, and why the deacon did not appear with her 
shawl, for the air was chilly. 

The station-master shut down the window of 
the ticket - office, and eyed her very sharply. 
Soon afterwards he came in, and asked,— 

‘Are you waiting for anybody?” 

She replied, ‘‘No.”’ 

By-and-by she stepped out and looked all 
round the depot, and wondered why the deacon 
could not as well sit with her as in the gentle- 
man’s room while they were waiting for the 
cars. 

She saw nothing of him; but after she had 
taken her seat again, she heard a man’s voice 
outside, saying.— 

‘She says she aint waitin’ for nobody,” and 
heard another’s reply,— 

“I'd advise her to jog on, then, for it’s rayther 
lonesome for a woman to be travellin’ round 





here alone nights. Mebbe she got bewildered- 
H like, and don’ know where she is; and ef I was 
you, Doane, I’d”— 

| She lost the last words, but soon felt thata 
committee of investigation had been appointed 
by the group of idlers round the depot. 

A lank, lazy-looking man, just one of the 
style that make their living by staring at stran- 
gers and cars, came in, seated himself opposite 
her, tipped back his chair and his hat, and 
began: 

“Been travellin’ fur?” 

“Not very,’’ was the curt reply. 

“Goin’ to stop round these parts?” 

‘tNo.’”’ 

‘Waitin’ fur a train?” 

“Yea.” 

“There aint none till midnight. 
lonesome here, won’t you?” 

“No. My husband’s with me,” she replied, 
with a defiant look at the impertinent fellow. 

“Whar?” 

“Walking about the place.” 

“Is? I haint seen no such feller round,—no 
stranger, no ways.”’ 

Then there was a dead silence; and the poor 
little lady began to fear that some one had run 
off with the deacon! 

The old news-hunter was not to be baffled. 
He was bound to have something to tell at the 
stores a mile back from the depot and junc 
tion. 

“What train be you a-waitin’ for?” he asked, 
a little humbly, as if expecting a rebuff. 

There was another dead silence. It was none 
of his business, —and yet the lady’s second 
thought was that this man might hunt up her 
husband for her. 

“For the sleeping-car,” she replied, drawing 
the great dog towards her to show that if her 
husband was not there, she still had a protector. 

“The sleepin’-car? Why, that was ’tached to 
the train you got off of. Didn’t you see the 
people gittin’ out o’ the other cars and into that, 
—them that was goin’ on all the way?” 

“No.” 

“You didn’t? Why, it’s been gone nearly 4 
quarter of an hour, and I guess your husband's 
in it, for there aint no more sleepin’-cars comin’ 
long here till this time to-morrow. Where be 
you goin’, anyway?” 

"i. 

By this time all the depot idlers had gathered 
at the doors and windows, and were eyeing the 
stranger. 

“Do you know folks there to L.?” 

“It’s my home.” 

“How fur is your house from the station?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Quarter mile, or a mile, or two mile?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Guess she’s a leetle ‘out,’” whispered one of 
the party, loud enough to be heard by her. 
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“If you was there to the depot at midnight, 
could you find your way home?” 

“No,” 

“I'm rale sorry fur you, good woman, and | 
advise you to halt over till to-morrow, and sleep 
to the tavern, till yer head’ll git settled a little.” 

“No; if my husband got carried off on the 
train, he'll come right back for me,” said the 
poor lady, who was ready to cry, and was still 
suffering woefully with sick headache. 

“My good woman, if he’d give the conductor 
a thousand dollars he couldn’t git back. They 
wouldn’t dar’st to run back off o’ time, fear o’ 
drivin’ into some o’ the way trains,’ the man 
said. 

Here the depot-master, pitying her, said, ‘‘Yes, 
they could, if they come straight back now.” 

The poor stranger rested her aching head on 
her hand, and wondered if it were better to sit 
here alone all night, or make her way on by the 
next train, and present herself on her wedding 
trip, with her dog, at the house where she knew 
she was not to be very welcome under the best 
of circumstances. She forgot there was no train 
going so far that night. 

The depot-master saw her trouble, and was 
just volunteering to take her home to ‘Miss 
Doane” for the night, when they heard a distant 
whistle, and saw through the gathering gloom 
several men running towards the depot, swing- 
ing lanterns and shouting words which could 
not be heard for the distance. 

“T bet he’s bribed ’em to come back!’’ cried 
the old gossip. “Is your name Sally?” he 
asked, putting his hand to his ear. 

“You.” 

“Then it’s for you, for I thought I heard ’em 
call Sally,’’ said the depot-master. 

“They’ve left the train beyont Drake’s Cross- 
in’, not darin’ to run her back here; you better 
go meet ’em half way. Le’s all run along with 
her!”’ cried her first friend, gleefully. 

When they met the deacon, he explained that 
the sleepin’-car was one of the train they were 
in, and that he thought she was close at his 
elbow till he secured seats and put all his 
“things” in the rack. Then he looked for her, 
and could not find her. Concluding she had got 
into another car by mistake, he sought her 
through the long train in vain. 

By the time he had explained the situation to 
the conductor, and dwelt at some length on the 
fact that his poor wife was very ill, it was too 
late to run back to the junction with safety. 
But the conductor was a tender-hearted man, 
and he volunteered to return as far as the 
“crossing,” and wait till the deacon could walk 
back for her. 

Of course there were curious men on the 
train who were glad to stretch their limbs by a 
run, These borréWed lanterns of the train- 
hands, and with the reinforcements from the 
junction, they formed a double quartette around 
the “Lost and Found,” as a young wag from the 
train called the deacon’s wife. 

——_——_ +e 
For the Companion. 


MY FAST HORSE. 
A Question of Moral Character. 
By OC, A. Stephens, 
In Four CHApTEeRS.—CuHaAp. IV. 

The week after the disastrous events at the Fair, 
I set off to sell my magnificent, yet irreclaim- 
able, horse. I resolved to get rid of him in some 
way. Indeed, I understood from what grandfather 
had said, that it would not be well for me to bring 
him home again; and as I drove off that morning, 
I was not very sure that I should ever go back my- 
self. 

To such an extent had this bad business at the 
Fair wrought on my mind, that I felt like a criminal 
awaiting his sentence. I was ready for almost any 
wild enterprise. 

Thus one wrong act opens the way for other acts 
still worse, till a young man becomes so thoroughly 
entangled in a net of evil necessities that escape or 
reform seem alike impossible. More than this, I 
was so loaded with debt and with “damages,”—which 
T felt I ought to pay,—that I had little hope of ever 
being able to get out of my indebtedness honorably. 

There is nothing which so saps a young man’s 
moral character as the weight of a crushing debt. 

It was a chilly, dismal morning. I drove to the 
town, or rather city, of L., twenty miles, and went 
first among the truckmen and those using heavy 
double teams; for I wished to dispose of Brandy- 
wine where he would do as little mischief as 
Possible, 

The first man whom I encountered was a rough 
fellow,—rough in manners as well as appearance. I 
asked him offhand if he wanted a good bargain ina 
work-horse. 

“That's according to how good for work the horse 
is,” said he. 

T took him to look at Brandywine. 

“That horse for a work-horse!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I said; “I’m obliged to sell him.” 


The man looked at me incredulously, then suspi- 
ciously, 





“Of course there's something wrong about him,” 
he remarked. 

I told the facts just as they were. “But he will do 
well enough beside another horse,” I said. 

“Perhaps,” said the man. “But of course he’s 
pretty bad, or you wouidun’t be so eager to sell him, 
—a horse like that!’ 

I candidly admitted that he was bad enough. 

The truckman offered me a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; but I could not make up my mind to take so 
small a price. 

I spent the day among the truckmen; but when I 
stated the facts about my horse, they were afraid of 
him. A hundred and sixty dollars was the most I 
was offered. Badly off as I was, I couldn’t take 
that. I stayed over night, and set off the next 
morning for Portland. 

I may as well admit that I had scarcely money 
sufficient to pay for that first night’s keeping of the 
horse and my own board, from which the reader can 
see what difficulties I was rapidly approaching. 

I drove out of L. a little past ten o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded along the county road till nearly noon, when 
I came to a farm-house, where there had just been 
afuneral, The services were over, and the proces- 
sion had left the house and was but a short distance 
in advance of me. 

But, as at all funerals, there were some who did 
not go in the procession, and these were solemnly 
and quietly unhitching their horses, or walking away 
towards their homes. The men seemed to be farm- 
ers, aud I pulled up to ask one of them about the 
nearest and best roads to Portland. 

“That air’sa mighty good-lookin’ beast you’re 
drivin’,” the man observed. Several other farmers 
came to the wagon, attracted by Brandywine’s fine 
figure. It came into my mind—though really with 
no evil intent at first—to play “green” with them. 
So I began talking about my horse in an affectedly 
boyish and countrified way, bragging about him, 
telling how fast he would trot, and how much I had 
been offered for him. 

. “Want to sell him?”’ somebody inquired. 

“No,” Lam sorry to confess that I said promptly; 
then, after a little hesitation, I told them that if I 
could swap for another horse as handsome and about 
as good, and get a pile of boot, I didn’t know but I 
would. They all laughed at that,—it indicated such 
a want of sense and experience. 

“Is he sound?” another asked. 

“Sound!” I indignantly exclaimed. “Look that 
horse over, and if ye can find a blemish on him, I'll 
give him to ye!”’ 

“Kind?” another presently inquired. 

“Kind!” I repeated. “Just you look in that 
horse’s eye and see if he looks like a cross horse. 
Never knew him to offer to bite or to kick in the 
world.” This, though literally true, was indulging 
in the t possible decepti 

There was an oldish man among them, a shrewd, 
cunning-looking old farmer, who had not said any- 
thing so far, But when I picked up the reins to 
start off, he said,— 

“I’m going your way about a mile, my friend.” 

“Then get in and ride,” I said; for I saw that was 
what he wanted. 

He gotin. I started Brandywine into that grand 
pace of his. We flew. 

The old man didn’t say a word, but I saw he was 
charmed; and it was then that the temptation to sell 
him Brandywine, if possible, came upon me. Till 
that moment I had only been half in earnest in my 
deceptions. 

The old man presently wanted to take the reins 
himself, and I let him drive, though I knew we 
were running some risk. 

Yet I did not much fear Brandywine’s bolting so 
soon after his last freak. Bolting with him had 
come to be a sort of intermittent disease. After he 
had got over one of these wild freaks, he was not 
likely to have another for a number of weeks. 

Pretty soon the farmer said,— 

“I’ve got a plaguy nice colt myself.” 

“Um,” said I. 

“D’ye ever see any of the Rocky Mountain stock ?” 
he asked me. 

“Never did,” said I. But I had heard of that 
breed of horses, and knew about what it was. 

“Mine’s that blood,” remarked the old farmer. 
Then he went on to extol it, watching me shrewdly 
to see how much I would believe of what he said. 
He had taken me for a green youngster, and he was 
“working me up,” as he fancied. I read him; and 
to see him trying to overreach me, spurred me to 
keep up my deception and outmatch him in the end. 
Presently he asked me to ride up (he lived on across 
road) and see his colt. I feigned eagerness to see it, 
and we drove to his house. 

He had a pretty enough, partially-bred Rocky 
Mountain colt, four years old, and marked with the 
peculiar calico colors of thatstock. The animal was 
tall and well limbed. I asked no questions as to his 
soundness or other points, I concluded he was 
worth a hundred and seventy-five dollars, and that 
he would sell for that. 


The old farmer invited me to dine with him, after 
which we harnessed Major, as he called his colt. 

I drove him a mile ortwo. He drove well, though 
as a roadster he was very much inferior to my horse. 

Meanwhile, I showed all the greenness I could, 
and the old farmer had to talk me into a trade 
with all the cajolery he could command. That 
he set himself deliberately at work to take advan- 
tage of my seeming want of experience was plain 
enough. This was, however, no excuse for my still 
more deeply-laid scheme to deceive him. Because 
he was a rascal was no reason T shonld be one. 

When we came back from our ride, he gave mea 








glass of cider. Then he asked me how I thought we 
ought toswap. I said I would trade for two hun- 
dred dollars to boot, First he poohed at me; then 
he praised Major to the skies. Then he got more 
cider. 

I could see his purposes in his conduct easily 
enough; and to still further deceive him, I talked 
just the kind of nonsense he wanted me to. I kept 
falling from my two hundred dollars boot, five dol- 
lars at atime, for an hour or more, till I got down 
toa hundred and twenty-five. This was the sum I 
had decided to exchange for at the outset. 

The old farmer kept at me with his talk and his 
cider. But 1 would not go lower, and to hurry up 
matters, I began to show signs of leaving him. See- 
ing this, he at once said we would “call it a trade.” 

So I took Major and the hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, and left Brandywine with the deceptive old 
farmer. 

The old lady came out and shed tears over Major 
as I was leaving the yard. I did want to dropa 
word of warning as I went away, but after what had 
passed, I thought I couldn’t very well do so. 

I drove home that night, and it was nearly ten 
o’clock when I reached the house. 

Grandfather asked no questions, and I did not tell 
him about my trade, but I think he suspected wrong 
doing. He never would take the least notice of my 
new horse. I paid my debts with the money I had 
received from the farmer so far as it would go, and 
began to train Major and to like him. 

Thayer was the only one to whom I gave any de- 
tails respecting my trade. 

“The sharpest thing I’ve heard of lately!” was 
his comment; and with the ptible 
of long training, he clapped me on my back for it 
exultingly. 

On driving down to Thayer’s about a fortnight 
after, he came out and said,— 

“That’s rough about your Brandywine.” 

“What's rough?’’ I asked; but not without a 
sudden foreboding. 

“Haint you heard?” said Thayer. 

“No,” I said. 

“Well, he’s bolted with that old man you swapped 
with, stove his wagon to bits, throwed him and his 
wife out, and killed her, or hurt her so she’s died. 
That is rough!” concluded Thayer, with a shake of 
his head. “I always said that horse would kill 
somebody.” 

And Thayer showed me the paper containing the 
paragraph, worded in a way which left me no doubt 
that it was really Brandywine and the old farmer. 

“Rough!” Thayer repeated. “Awful rough!” 

Rough indeed! Yet while with Thayer that after- 
noon, I did not think of the affair except in an off- 
hand way, much as he did. We went to a trotting- 
match at four o’clock, where I won ten dollars on a 
bet, through hints given me by Thayer. I drove 
home late, with my head full of trotting and bet- 
ting. 

But I still had a conscience, or the wreck of one, 
left. On going into the stable next morning, the 
sight of Major brought vividly to my mind the old 
farmer's wife who had cried over him when I took 
him away, and who had asked me to treat him well, 
And now she was dead,—by my act; murdered,—by 
me. It came to me in just that way. 

That was an ugly thought. I tried to shake it off, 
but could not. Turn it over as I would, I could 
make nothing but murder of it. It got to running 
in my mind strangely. If I happened to wake up 
in the night, I could see nothing but that old lady 
coming out timidly to the stable, and I could hear 
the words,— 

“Now you will treat him well, won’t you?” 

I couldn’t look at my new horse without thinking 
of it; and—without trying to be sentimental or to 
get a moral out of it—I did suffer more than I can 
express from an awakened conscience. 

About the first of November Major was taken sick 
of the “epizootic.” All our horses had it, and had 
it badly. Major so far recovered that I harnessed 
him; but he took a sudden cold, and in less than 
thirty-six hours he was dead. 

Thad fallen into such a frame of mind that I be- 
lieved this to be a judgment on me. 

I did not buy another horse,—for a good reason 
perhaps the reader will say,—for I had spent all my 
money and wasin debt. Indeed, I was not able to 
pay the debts I had contracted for several years 
after, 

Yet, though I lost my horse, I think the “epi- 
zootic”’ was rather a blessing to me than otherwise. 
I had owned a fast horse quite long enough for the 
good of my conscience,—or for any good, in fact. 

Perhaps the reader would like to have Thayer’s 
opinion of me; and, fortunately, lam able to give 
it. Talking with a friend about a year ago, he told 
me that Thayer said, alluding to me,— 





“He was as sharp a young fellow when he was 
about sixteen as I ever come across. Knew what 
was in a horse, too. Used to be down here every 
day about. Had the makings of a smart man, I 
thought. Why, sir, the time he owned that Brandy- 
wine, he made just one of the sharpest trades,—as I 
happen to know. Expected hed have my teeth 
next. 

“But he took a turn all of a sudden,—I don’t 
know what ’twas. He was like some young horses 
I’ve known, promised big, but fell off. As I said, 
he took aturn. You couldn’t get him to look ata 
horse. Went puling off onto books; and now I hear 
he’s trying to make a writer, or something of that 
sort.” 

Yet that “sharpest trade” will he a source of life- 
long regret to me. In fact, the whole experience 
that r have related was one that lessened my self- 


respect, and was for many a day a cause of trouble 
and anxiety. I have only been led to give it in the 
hope that the record of my errors may lead some 
boy-reader to avoid indulgence in the perilous fasci- 
nations that are always associated with ‘fast’ 
horses. 
ii aceacices. 
For the Companion, 


WALTER SCOTT’S HOME. 

It is a long trip from London to Edinburgh, but 
if you take the Flying Scotchman, you do it in ten 
hours. The Flying Scotchman is the fast express, 
which makes only three or four stops between the 
two cities, and goes, I believe, at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, It does, indeed, seem like flying. 
A bird on rapid wing must get much such glimpses 
of the world about him as we got, tearing on through 
the country that long day. 

We reached Edinburgh in the evening. The 
friend we were to visit was glad of this; for he was 
an American of Scotch descent, and had enough of 
a Scotchman’s pride in Edinburgh to want us first to 
see “The Castle” in all its morning glory. Every- 
body talks of the Castle when you are in Edinburgh. 
You cannot forget it if you would, for it dominates 
everything, and it is the heart of everything. 

I think no city in the world can possibly be more 
picturesque than Edinburgh. Its site and structure 
combine to make it unique. It is a city of hills and 
valleys. 

Castle Rock, as tie site of the Castle is called, is 
some seven hundred feet in circumference, and on 
three sides it is just bare rock, so precipitous that 
foot of man could hardly scale it. Accessible only 
on one side,a place more perfectly adapted fora 
fortress can scarcely be imagined, 

The old gray Castle itself is one of the most pictur- 
esque of buildings. Whether you see it at sunrise, 
at high noon, in the tender twilight time, or when 
the pale moon visits it, itis alike beautiful; but I 
think the view of it which will linger longest in my 
memory is that I had one afternoon when I sat on a 
green bank in the Princes’ Street Gardens and lis- 
tened to the band of the Duchess of Sutherland's 
Own, as a favorite regiment of Highlanders is called. 
The sun sank lower and lower as the band dis- 
coursed its sweet, shrill music, until at last the val- 
ley was in shadow, while all the sunset glow and 
glory rested on the gray old Castle, making its win- 
dows flame like opals. 

I seem to remember Edinburgh and the region 
round it in a series of pictures. Everything about 
itis picturesque. The buildings are all of stone,—a 
fine-grained sand-stone, which is quite equal in 
beauty to marble. It is susceptible of the utmost 
delicacy of carving, and it so well resists the effects 
of {time and the weather as to retain longer than 
almost any other stone its freshness of aspect. 

Arthur’s Seat seemed to me the most beautiful of 
the many hills around Edinburgh. The Queen 
climbed to the top of it in a former visit; and if she 
could, why not we? So we left our carriage at the 
base of the hill, and struggled on and up. 

Arthur’s Seat is a great rock at the very top of the 
hill, in which you can trace a sort of fantastic resem- 
blance to a chair. 

I sat there on the jagged old rock, and looked 
forth with such a swelling at my heart as I cannot 
at all put into words. I have seldom if ever scen a 
view at once so extended and so lovely. 

Edinburgh lay spread out there in all its stately 
beauty. Other more distant hills confronted you 
with theirsolemn peace. Off at one side was Leith, 
the seaport of Edinburgh, and beyond it the sea, 
blue, bright, illimitable. It was worth a much 
harder climb to look upon such a scene. 

I suppose no pilgrim would go to Edinburgh with- 
out extending his pilgrimage to Abbotsford, and 
to Dryburgh, and Melrose Abbey. Of course you 
all know that Abbotsford was the home of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, 

Abbotsford. 

The house where Scott was born has been pointed 
out to you in Edinburgh. You have seen his monu- 
ment there in the Princes’ Street Gardens, where 
he is raised on a pedestal of triumph, surrounded by 
scenes and characters from his works. But these 
are nothing to compare in interest to the house he 
himself built, and in which he passed the last and 
most brilliant years of his life. 

We went from Edinburgh by train, stopped at 
Melrose Station, and then drove to Abbotsford. 
One wonders very much at the great novelist’s 
choice of a location for his noble aud stately man- 
sion. 

It is by no means a commanding, or even a pic- 
turesque site; but to Sir Walter, who was a passion- 
ate antiquary, the grounds were interesting as being 
a reputed haunt of Thomas the rhymer, and con- 
taining various Caledonian antiquities; but to other 
people they must have seemed tame, and bleak, and 
uninviting enough, these grounds, until Sir Walter 
set his splendid house there, and made them one of 
the shrines of the world for all the English-speak- 
ing pilgrims of the future. 

It has been called “a romance in stone and lime,” 
this gray mansion, with its strange combinations of 
various styles of architecture, its lofty arched gate- 
way, its towers, its projecting windows and hanging 
turrets, its bold gables, and its numerous and some- 
times fantastic decorations. - 

The entrance hall is a magnificent apartment, 
about forty feet in length. Its floor is a mosaic of 


black and white marble from the Hebrides; its 
walla are panelled with richly-carved oak, aid 
tastefully hung with ancient armor. 

The dining-room has a wonderful black oak roof, 





and a fine collection of pictures, and it is the apart- 
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ment in which Sir Walter dicd. The drawing- 


room is cased with cedar, and furnished with | 


beautiful antique chairs of ebony, presented to 
Sir Walter by his sovereign, King George IV. 


brary. Itis the 
largest of all the 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


No doubt Sir Walter was right, and beautiful, 
Melrose is far more impressive when the sounds 


| of surrounding life are still, and the moon shad- 


| ows and softens surrounding objects; but as it 
The most interesting room of all is the li-| i 


it is, even in its decay, a most exquisite speci- 
men of Gothic 








rooms, measur- 
ing fifty feet by 
sixty. Its roof is 
of richly carved 
oak, modelled 
after Roslin and 
Melrose. Its 
books number 
at least twenty 
housand vol- 
umes, many of 
them extremely 
rare and valua- 
ble. They are 
placed in carved 
oaken casey, 
under lock and 
key. 

How we did 
long to turn 
over some of 
their leaves! 
but it was no use longing. 
Among the adornments of 
the room are Chantrey’s 
bust of Scott, a copy of the 
Stratford bust of Shakespeare, a 
silver urn presented by Lord Byron, an ebony 
writing-desk, presented by a Royal George, 
and two beautifully-carved arm-chairs, pre- 
sented by the Pope. 

The tall Scotchman who conducted us about | 
told us not one thing in the library had been 
changed since Sir Walter left it. We felt that | 
it was a time to be very enthusiastic; but how | 
could we, when there were, perhaps, twenty vis- 
itors in all, crowding, and trying to look over 
each others’ heads, and the “braw Ticlandmon,”’ 
in the midst of us, was shouting out his informa- 
tion at the top of his strained, high-pitched, 
monotonous voice? 

There was much more room for emotion at 
Dryburgh Abbey; whither we drove immediate- 
ly on leaving Abbotsford, At Dryburgh Abbey, 
Sir Walter is buried; and I think there could be 
no lovelier resting-place in all this world. 

At Dryburgh, our little party of three was 
quite alone, No guide persecuted us. We left 
our carriage, and crossed the little foot-bridge 
over the Tweed, and then walked through the 
long leafy lanes to the old abbey. . 

Oh, what a beautiful old place it is! The por- 
tions of the abbey which remain are of the rar- 
est architectural perfection. There is a wonder- 
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architecture in 
m its noblest and 
, best concep- 
tion, 

Time fails me 
to tell you how 
many other 
things came in- 
to our Scottish 
week, —a_ visit 
to dear, lovely 
Dr. John 
Brown, who 
wrote “Rab and 
his Friends,”’ 
and ‘Marjorie 
Fleming,’’ and 
had pictures of 
good Americans 
in his  photo- 
graph book, and 
seemed to know 
all about us, as 
well as if he had 
lived among us, 
—a Sunday at 
quiet Roslin,— 
visits to pictures 
aud = statues, — 
so many pleas- 
ures that, when 
at last the Fly- 
ing Scotchman 
; tore back to 
‘ai London with 
us, we felt a 
great homesick- 
ness for the fair 
Scottish town left behind. The remem- 
brance will be a joy forever. 
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BLASPHEMY IN CONGRESS. 

This is not a reverent age. Even men in high 
station, the chosen leaders of the people, do not 
hesitate to make offensive exhibitions of their 
irreverence, Buta week or two ago two mem- 
bers of Congress engaged in a personal wrangle 
on the floor of the House of Representatives. 
They not only mocked at each other, but at the 
most sacred things. 


Each of these men pointed his personal gibes 
with quotations from the Bible. Both of them 


applied phrases that are sacred from their asso- 





ful rose window, round which the 
ivy had grown, till the window 
seems framed in the green leaf- 
age. St. Mary's Aisle, where 
is the tomb of Sir Walter, is the 


most perfect 
portion remain- 
ing. But it 


seemed to me 
that the abbey 
in its prime 
must have been 
far less interest- 
ing than in its 
picturesque and 
pathetic decay. 
Melrose Ab- 

bey was much 
more perfect; 
but for me had 
less of charm. 
Dryburgh is re- 
mote from all 
the stir of life, 
in a’sylvan sol- 
itude. Melrose 
isin a rubbish- 
ing little town, 
near a rattling, 
noisy railway 
station, and commonplace houses crowd thickly 
around it. It is, however, a vision of architectu- 
ral beauty. Do you remember how Sir Walter 
wrote of it in “The Lay of the Last Minstrel’? 

“If you would view fair Melrose right, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray,— 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shifted oriel glimmers white; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory, 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 

When the distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave; 

Then go,—but go alone the while, 

Then W St. David's ruined pile; 

And home returning, soothly swear 

Was never scene se sad aad faa.” 














ciation with things that concern the 
highest welfare of man, to the mean- 
est phases of personal politics. To 
make their more 
effective, they adopted the 
familiar language of the 
prayer-mecting. 
One of them, to 
give pungency 
toa vulgar joke, 
quoted from a 
penitential 
hymn. 

A man need 
not have a very 
sensitive or sen- 
timental nature 
to be shocked 
by such coarse 
wit, even when 
uttered by street 
loafers. But 
spoken in the 
Ilouse of Repre- 
sentatives, by 
men who claim 
to be states- 
men; received, 
too, with roars 
of langhter by 
the chosen representatives of the people, the 
universal verdict has been that it was an outrage 
upon the religious sentiment of the nation, and 


sneers 


as shocking as it was disgusting. 

He who publicly scoffs at sacred things is not 
a gentleman, A man not believe in re- 
| ligion, or think he does not, but he has no right 
as a gentleman to publicly sneer at it before 
| persons who are believers. 


may 


| We have lately seen an eloquent orator going 
up and down through the land lecturing against 
religion. He had the legal right so todo. He 
certainly had also the right to be witty and elo- 
| quent, and to find enjoyment in the exhibition 
lel these qualities. But he wade religion the batt 
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of vulgar jokes and sueering phrases designed to 
bring sacred things into contempt. In doing so, 
he only succeeded in making himself contempti- 
ble. The most earnest protests against his con- 
duct have come from men who believe as he 


, man, but he lacked all that was needed to make 
|hima good man. He won a name, and alas! 
what a name! His millions, stolen millions, 
bought him a power that could not last. Me 
lost the power and the millions, his liberty and 


does, but who have too delicate a sense of cour- , his life. 


tesy to attack offensively that which is rever- | 
enced as sacred by others. 

Profanity is a disgusting habit,—meaningless 
and useless. But what some men call “‘good 
honest swearing,”’ is not nearly so bad, as the 
malicious influences that are exerted by persons 
who deliberately seek after something to say, 


that if not emphatically blasphemous, will at| 


least prove offensive to the ears of religious 
people. 

It is almost incredible that the vulgar bandy- 
ing of Scripture phrases on the occasion to which 
we have referred in the House of Representa- 
tives, could have seemed funny to Congressmen. | 
If no higher standard prevails there than was 
revealed by this incident, who can wonder if 
the people hold Congress and Congressmen in 
low esteem. 

Let us hope that the disgraceful exhibition of 
which we have spoken will prove rather a warn- 
ing than an example. There is no wit worth 
laughing at, in degrading words that befit solemn 
occasions, to the base uses of personal quarrels. 
To the man who thinks, the profanation nullifies 
the wit. The danger lies in its influence upon 
persons who do not reflect, and therefore see 
neither the coarseness nor the wickedness of 
using sacred words in a personal wrangle. 

————_~4~Go- 
HOMEWARD. 


The day dies slowly in the Western sky; 
The sunset splendor fades 





; 
md wan and cold 
The far peaks wait the sunrise; cheerily 
The goatherd calls his wanderers to their fold; 
My weary soul, that fain would cease to roam, 
Take comfort; evening bringeth all things home. 
Homeward the swift-winged sea-gull takes its flight, 
The ebbing tide breaks softly on the sand; 
The sunlit boats draw shoreward for the night; 
The shadows deepen over sea and Jand. 
Be still, my soul, thine hour shall also come; 
Behold, one evening God shall Jead thee home. 
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THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 

“Boss Tweed’ died in jail on the 12th of 
April. There is an old saying that one should 
not speak evil of the dead. Far be it from us to 
violate a maxim so full of the truest charity, or to 
refer to such a career as Tweed’s without draw- 
ing the moral which his life and death teach. 

He was born in New York City, had but a 
slight education, and learned the trade of a 
chair-maker. He was attracted early and nat- 
urally to politics, and was an alderman and a 
member of Congress before he was thirty years 
old. For nearly twenty years after the close of 
his single term in Congress, he was almost con- 
stantly in office, sometimes under the city, some- 


* C . | 
times under the State, and occasionally under 


both at the same time. 

He acquired enormous power and influence 
over the lower classes in New York City. By 
means of the money he stole from the treas- 
ury, and because it was in his power to dispose 
of any and all offices in the city, he made him- 
self courted by some men, and feared by others. 

At one time Tweed’s prosperity seemed to 
teach anything rather than that it was good 
policy to be honest. Everybody knew he was 
stealing. No one could prove it. He not only 
went unpunished, but apparently prospered in 
his worldly affairs far beyond the lot of the 
most deserving. 

No effort availed to weaken his hold upon the 
voters of New York. On the other hand, it 
seemed to grow firmer as time advanced. He 
dazzled the eyes of the people by his reckless 
extravagance with the proceeds of his robberies. 
When other means failed, he went to Albany 
and bribed the members of the Legislature, right 
and left, to induce them to give him more 
power, 

But at last retribution came. His crimes were 
proved beyond a question. An outraged people 
brought him to the bar of justice. He squan- 
dered thousands upon thousands of dollars in 
feeing lawyers to defend him. Yet, although 
his magnificent payments to attorneys secured 
him the best of service, he was convicted asa 
felon. By a legal decision he was released from 
prison before he had served out the term 
of imprisonment to which he had been sen- 
tenced; but was again arrested and sent to jail 
on his refusal to pay the millions which the court 
declared he owed to the city. 

He escaped from jail and from the country; 
but he was hunted through the world, and was 
at last captured in Spain, and brought back to 
end his days in jail,—a miserable, unhappy, de- 
spised, broken-down man, at the age of only 
fifty-tive years. 

Wickedness does not prosper. 














Tweed had | 


The lesson ought not to be lost. It is repeated 
over and over again in the lives of hundreds of 
men who abuse trusts, and suffer the penalty of 
their misconduct. Would thatit might be heeded 
by all those who are coming upon the stage of 

‘action, and who will be tempted by the brief and 
fleeting pleasures of sin. 
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BURNED MOLASSES CANDY. 

There is a stately dwelling-house in Philadelphia 
which has a singular history. It stands in a grove 
of walnut trees; the wood-work is all of walnut; 
carved panels representing walnut boughs decorate 
the dining-room; and on the carriage of the owner, 
instead of a coat of arms, is a bunch of walnuts just 
bursting from the husks. 

The story is this: About forty years agoa poor 
woman kept acent store in an alley in the lower 
part of the city. A piece of dried beef and two or 
three brooms were the heavy partof herstock. One 
day when making molasses candy, to be sold to the 
street children, it was scorched, The woman was in 
despair. The loss was a serious one in a trade whose 
protits were counted by pennies, 

She was quick-witted, however, and ready with 
expedients. She cracked some walnuts, mixed the 
kernels with the candy, and wrote a placard, “The 
new Nut Candy, one cent a cake.” 

The children dropped in on their way to school. 
The candy was liked. They came back for more the 
nextday. The fame of the cheap confection spread 
from one school to another. The maker shrewdly 
confined herself to making that. 

Presently she took a larger shop, in the alley. In 
| & year or two she again moved, but this time it was 
| into one of the principal streets. ‘To-day her origi- 
| nal walnut candy is sent to all parts of the country. 

The woman disposed of her business a few years 
ago for asum which made her rich for life. Is it 
; any wonder that she took a ripe walnut for her 
crest? 

But it was not to the walnuts nor to the Incky 
| chance that she owes her fortune. How many 
| women have burned their candy, and the result was 
{only scorched molasses? How many men saw 

apples fall before Sir Isaac Newton? It Is the keen 

eye and ready brain that can seize on failures and 

make them successes, and which, with honesty, make 
| the best business capital for man or woman, 
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| TWO MONTHS IN EUROPE. 

There are many who would like to take just a look 
‘at the Old World. But their small means, they 
| think, forbid even that glimpse. They may, how- 
| ever, make a two-months’ visit to Europe for less 
than three hundred dollars, if they are willing to 
undergo the small privations incident to economical 
‘travelling. A London letter, » the New York 
| Tribune, shows how this may Be done. The cor- 
respondent supposes the tourist to arrive at Liver- 
pool about the Ist of July, having sailed from New 


York about the 20th of June. From Liverpool he 
offers him the following itinerary as his guide: 


July 1, Land in Liverpool. Take first train up to Lon- 
don. 
| July 2—23. Three weeks in London, with excursions to 
environs, 
July 23. Leave London for Paris, by London, Brighton 
| and 8. C. Railroad. 
| July 24. Arrive in Paris. Spend three weeks there. 
August 14. Leave Paris for Rouen and Dieppe. 
| August 15. Arrive in Brighton. Take lodgings. 
August ]7. Leave Brighton for Oxford, via London. Take 
lodgings. \ 
| August 20. Oxford to Leamington. Lodgings. 
August 21. Excursion to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
August 22. Excursion to Coventry. Walk home by way 
| of Kenilworth Castle. 
August 23. Visit Warwick Castle and Guy’s Cliff. 
August 24. To Birmingham; afternoon to Chester. 
August 25. Leave all baggage, but umbrella and shawl- 
strap, at cloak-room, Chester Railroad Station, and 
take excursion ticket through North Wales, visiting 
Conway Castle, Bangor, Beauman’s Castle (near 
Bangor in Anglesey), Caernarvon Castle, Llanberris 
Lake, Mount Snowdon and back to Chester. Time, 
four or five days. 
August 30. To Liverpool. 
August 31. Sail for America. 


The cost of the round trip from New York, which 
includes only necessary travelling expenses, is put 


; at two hundred and sixty dollars, distributed as fol- 
lows: 








Ocean passage, return ticket, “National,” “An- 














chor” or “‘State Lines,” about........... . $105 0 
Liverpool to London, 3d class...... ane o ©6848 8 
Lordon to Paris and back (return ticket), 2d class, 975 

| London to Liverpool, via Oxford, Leamington, Bir- 

j mingham, Chester, North Wales, 3d class... 10 00 
Excursions about London and Paris, say.... ° 575 
Sight-seeing and fecs at 50 cents per da 30 00 


| Board and lodging in England, thirty-seven “days 
| ti pamcannece 48.00 


| DORs cevccesscscocececsscsstcnesoeossecesveesesce GOO 


| OF course, it will not be easy to confine one’s ex- 
penses within this modest sum, unless the tourist 
obeys the rules of economical travel, which may be 
thus briefly stated: 


| 


Know where every penny goes. Travel with & 
hand-bag and a shawl-strap slung over the shoul- 
der. Travel third-class. Never put up at a hotel if 
you can help it, but seek ont lodgings. If obliged 
to patronize a hotel, inquire the price of the “cheap- 
est beds,” and eat at a restaurant. In taking lodg- 
ings, remember that an American will be charged 
higher than a native, and that the price includes 
the cost of cooking breakfast and supper. rhe 
landlady will buy the provisions for you. Be your 
own porter and servant, for every man who does 


ability eaough te have made himself an emineat ' you a service expects a fee, Walk as auch as poe 
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sible, as it saves expense, and allows you to use your 
eyes. Take five pounds in gold from New York, 
aud balance in draft on Loudon. Allow a little 
margin above estimated expenses for emergencies. 
ee NiRiieaantes: 
THE DONKEY-BOY OF EGYPT. 

What the “gamin” is to Paris and the “street 
arab” to New York, the “‘donkey-boy”’ is to Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, If the foreigner would become ac- 
quainted with the impudent, good-natured fellow, 
he has but to step into an Alexandrian street. A 
dozen throats will shout, in the mixed language 
known as lingua franca,— 

“Nigi ya musyo, voulez ride good esel, un abrico 
theyib bono?” 

That, being interpreted, means, ‘‘Shall we come, 
Osir? Will you ride good donkey, a donkey good, 
good?” The foreigner has but to think he will try 
a donkey-mount, and quicker than the thoughta 
dozen donkey-boys, whose stand is hard by, have 
surrounded him. 

They have determined his nationality. If he is an 
Englishman, he will be urged to mount “John 
Bright;”’ if a German, “Bismarck” will be offered 
for his acceptance; but if an American, “General 
Grant” will be pushed right before his face. Of 
course the donkey is only so called for the occasion. 
It is the compliment the boy pays, and for which he 
expects backshish, to the stranger’s patriotism. 

Once mounted on the diminutive animal, the boy 
starts him with a “ha! ha!’ and a blow of the 
cudgel. Off gallops the sluggish creature, followed 
ou arun by his driver, whose notions of driving are 
continued cudgelling and abuse. 

“Ha! son of a Christian!” and down falls the 
stick on the callous hide. “Ha! son of a Jew!” ac- 
eompanied by two or three rapid blows of the cudgel. 
K the hide is too callous, through much pounding, 
asore is touched, and “‘Oh,son of adog!” is shouted 
in his long ears. 

The rider must be on the alert to preserve his 
balance; for a3 the cudgel falls on the right or the 
left, the donkey turns his stern suddenly to the op- 
posite side, and the rider, if he is not careful, will 
illustrate the law which compels a moving body to 
goin astraight line. 

Arrived at his destination, the foreigner is charged 
double what a native would be. He pays it, and is 
met with a cry for “‘backshish,” that is,a gratuity 
for the driver. He drops a few copper coins into 
the extended hand, but the cry is still “‘backshish !”’ 
A movement of the foreigner’s cane, as if to strike, 
and away runs the boy. If a native pays him, the 
youngster kisses the gift thankfully, and, without 
looking at it, thrusts it in his bosom, or into his 
turban, or into his ear, 

$$ ——$_<_——<_—— 
THE GHOST PUNISHED. 

Practical jokers are the last persons who take 
kindly to a joke played upon themselves. An Eng- 
lish servant girl, however, was once taught to re- 
spect the old saying, ‘‘What’s sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.” 

The coachman of Commodore Porter, famous 
during the war of 1812, died, and, a few days after, 
the colored servants were alarmed at the appear- 
ance of his ghost. Every night, about seven o’clock, 
they would rush up Stairs in great fright, declaring 
that Nathan’s ghost was in the cellar. 

Kuowing that some one was playing a joke, the 
commodore watched. That night he saw one of the 
house girls enter the cellar window, dressed in a 
long night-gown, her face sprinkled with flour, and 
alighted candle in her hand, The next night, the 
commodore — dressed to resemble the dead man, 
with blackened hands and face, and a wood-saw in 
his hand—waited for the ghost. 

As soon as he heard footsteps, he began sawing 
wood. The girl entered the cellar, and the wood- 
sawyer, stopping his work, said, in sepulchral 
tones,— 

“Miss Jane, de Almighty done send me for you!” 

With a shriek, the frightened woman rushed from 
the cellar, ran out of the house, and took to the 
woods. The lesson, though severe, was such as she 
deserved. She never again played the part of a 


ghost. 
aakes eee 


“YOU HAVE, YOU HAVE!” 

Why do not young men when tempted to violate 
the criminal law reflect that the punishment of the 
crime will not be confined to themselves? If there 
is one who loves them, a father, a mother, a wife, a 
child, that one must suffer. A heart-rending scene 
recently illustrated this sad fact. 

A young man, a post-office clerk, detected in 
stealing letters, was arrested and brought before a 
United States Commissioner. While waiting the 
examination, his father, more than seventy years of 
age, came in and was led to the chair in which the 
prisoner was seated. Resting his trembling hands 
on the shoulders of his son, he cried, in a broken 
voice,— 

“Oh, Charles, Charles! you have,—you have! Be- 
fore your mother died, she said you would some 
time break my heart!” 

In a few minutes the wife of the young man, 
leading her child, entered the room. Rushing to 
him, she threw herself in his arms, exclaiming,— 

“Charlie, Charlie, have you done this? Have we 
been living upon these thefts?” 

“I only did it this once,” replied the weeping 
husband, 

The frenzied wife looked around upon the silent 
officers, and then, falling upon her knees before the 
Commissioner, cried out in the agony of her grief, 

“Kill me, murder me! do what you will, but let 
me Lave my Charlic!” 


Kind hands led her, scarcely conscious, from the | 
room, while her husband, in default of bail, was 
committed to prison, The terrible consequence of 
transgression is not that his crime finds out the 
criminal, but that his kinsmen and his kinswomen 
are included in its penalty. 


2> 
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UNINJURED IN WAR. 

It is a singular fact that many great Generals pass 
through years of hard fighting without receiving a 
single wound. Of course this exemption is less re- 
markable in the case of those who never enter the 
thickest of the fight, but direct t!ie movements of 
the army from distant points. But when, like Na- 
poleon at the bridges of Lodi and Arcola, they lead 
their troops at the most dangerous crisis of a battle, 
going themselves into the most exposed parts of the 
field, it is not wonderful that their singular preser- 
vation should lead them to believe in a protecting 
Providence or fate. 

Gen. Mandragon, a famous Spanish veteran in 
the wars of Philip II., was in more than a hundred 
battles. Though often reckless in exposing himself, 
he was never wounded, and seemed to bear a 
charmed life. His soldiers spoke of him as one who 
was invulnerable. Ou a certain occasion he was in 
a castle which was blown up. All the other inmates 
were killed, but he and his wife escaped unharmed, 
He lived to the advanced age of ninety-two years. 





OO —————— 


TOO WILLING TO BE IN JAIL. 

We can respect the feeling of the aged prisoner of 
the Bastile, who, after his release, begged to be 
taken back to the place where he had spent most of 
his life. Buta lazy fellow’s liking for prison-life, 
because it puts him within cheap reach of victuals, 
is a different thing. Says a New York paper: 


One of the most singular of the characters who 
haunt the Tombs is aman named Alexander Camp- 
bell, who is briefly called “Shorty.’? Campbell is a 
painter by trade, and was committed for ten days 
for intoxication about six months ago. Before he 
had been confined for a day he became so charmed 
with his new life that he determined never to leave 
the prison if he could help it. No list is kept of the 
terms of the prisoners in the “ten-day house,” it 
being supposed that they keep an account of their 
imprisonment themselves. So every morning one 
of the keepers goes into the ten-day house and asks 
if any one’s term is up. Campbell never answered 
to the call of the keeper, and consequently was not 
discharged, 

In course of time he was employed in the kitchen, 
which made him more pleased than ever with prison 
life. Unfortunately for him, it was discovered one 
day that his term had expired more than a month 
previous, and he was forced to leave, His sorrow 
was very great until he conceived the idea of getting 
himself committed as a vagrant, which he did, and 
thus recovered his old position in the kitchen, 

Five months or so after this, he was again obliged 
to leave the prison, Then he tried to get himself 
committed fora second term as a vagrant, but, to 
his horror, the magistrate refused to send him to 
prison. For some time he was very unhappy, but 
eventually obtained admittance by crawling in 
under the prison van, and cooked for the prisoners 
inastate of bliss until, forthe third time, he was 
forced to be a freeman and a citizen. 


aan | aera 
A LONELY FUNERAL. 

God and the angels look down where the poor 
bury their dead,—but oftentimes they are almost 
the only witnesses. The Kansas City (Mo.) Times 
sketches one of these tearful pictures: 


It was raining, and the streets were gloomy and 
uninviting, An express wagon headed the proces- 
sion, in which sat a gray-haired old lady beneath an 
old umbrella, which partially sheltered her and the 
driver from the rain. She was bowed with grief 
and sorrow, and wore that tired, weary aspect of 
despair which betokened hopelessness. Just behind 
her was a rough coffin of plain, undressed pine—a 
pauper coffin. What it contained could only be 
guessed by inference. 

In a lumber wagon, just behind the coffin, came a 
family of children, drenched with rain, and shiver- 
ing in their wet rags. But they were all crying, and 
bowed with anguish. It was asad sight, and told a 
tale of poverty and sorrow in language which spoke 
louder than words. An aged widow, too a to 
give her deceased consort a pauper’s burial. 

A sad and sorrowful family in a borrowed wagon. 
No friends, no hearse, no coflin but a rough pine 
box, no carriages; nothing but a drenching rain,a 
dreary journey, and a gloomy return. It was the 
most affecting funcral that ever passed through the 
streets of Kansas City. 
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A ROMANTIC MEETING. 

During the late civil war it was no unusual occur- 
rence for family relatives to wear hostile uniforms, 
and meet, or be engaged on opposite sides in the 
same battle. Far more exceptional and surprising 
is the case of a white father finding his son among 
Indian enemies, as is related in the following story 
of the old War of Independence: 





In one of the incursions of Indians upon our 
frontier settlements during the Revolution, a very 
romantic incident occurred. The celebrated chicf 
Cornplanter made an attack upon the neighborhood 
of Fort Plain, burning and destroying, and among 
the prisoners he captured was one John Abeil, an 
old inhabitant. : 

The party had travelled but a few miles on their 
return, when it was discovered that this Abeil 
was almost as well acquainted with their language 
as the Indians themselves. This fact interested the 
chief, and on inquiring of his captive his name, 
Cornplanter knew at once that he stood before his 
own father. 

Abeil, twenty-five years before, had been a trader 
among the Indians of western New York, and in one 
of his visits became enamored of a pretty squaw, 
and the result of this affection was the graceful and 
celebrated warrior, whom the father now for the 
first time saw standing before him. The chief had 
learned from his mother the history of his parent- 
age, and his father’s name, i 

The meeting was certainly extraordinary to a 
degree, The young chief held out strong inducc- 
ments to his white father to accompany him to his 





in the heart of Abeil as his love for the comforts 
and luxuries of a white man’s home, and so he chose 
rather to be set at liberty and be returned to his 
friends. This was yielded, and he was conducted in 
honor back to the settlements. Thus singularly 
met and parted the father and son.—Aevoluiionary 
Days. 





ene 
CARELESS “POSTAL-CARDS.” 

The Government has done much for the conven- 
ience of the letter-writing public. If letters or 
postal-cards fail to reach their destination, it is fre- 
quently the fault of the persons who send. With 
postal-cards the chances that one of them will fail 
to reach the person to whom it is sent, are much 
greater than in the case of a letter. 


This is not because of any fault on the part of the 
post-office department, but the result of carelessness 
on the part of the sender, There being no privacy 
to the cards, and the messages they bear being gen- 
erally of minor importance, leads the post-oflice 
officials to treat them with little consideration when 
once they go astray. 

“Bushels of them are burnt every month in this 
city,” said a clerk in the Boston post-office, recently. 
“We make no effort to return them to senders, but 
simply throw them aside.” 

The slips which will consign a postal-card to the 
limbo of the unredeemed are many. Anything (ex- 
cept a stamp) stuck to either side, failure to put the 
address on the side designated for it, and the writing 
of anything except the address on the stamped side, 
are among them, 

A good plan is to first address the card, and then 
write the message. Large numbers of cards are 
daily received at the various offices with no written 
or printed address in the proper place, 


= es 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
The typical “blue stocking,” who neglects house- 
hold for literary work, is not followed by the great- 
est of female writers: 


A London letter in a Chicago journal says that 
George Eliot is a thorough housekeeper, and a very 
slow writer, getting off not more than forty to sixty 
lines a day. When a book is finished, her husband, 
Mr. Lewes, takes her to Italy or Southern France 
to grow strong again. Mrs. Lewes is now at work 
upon a new novel, which, according to the usual 
commonplace phrase, is to be “the greatest effort of 
her life.” Mrs. Lewes isin her fifty-ninth year, and 
holds her age well. 





> 
INGENIOUS DECEPTION. 

Tlow the truth is sometimes told to the ear, and a 
falsehood to the hope, may be seen in this para- 
graph: 

“Is he a good horse to go?” 

“Thee would be pleased to see him go,” said the 
conscientious Quaker. A bargain was struck, anda 
balky horse changed owners, His purchaser, in high 
dudgeon, went back upon the Quaker, He defined 
his position: “I have not lied to thee, friend. I 
told thee thee would be pleased to see him go. Now 
wouldn’t thee be pleased to see him go?” 





SPECIAL OFFER No. 10. 
ONLY 25 CENTS. 
1 New Shect of Designs, No. 10. 

12 Best Paris Steel Saw Blades. 

1 Iilustr:. ted Manual of Fret Sawing. 
1 Sheet Impression Paper. 

The designs are new and especially attractive. We 
think they are the best ever published by us. 

The “Manual” is new and contains much valuable in- 
formation. You ean send 25 cents in silver by sewing it 
ina light cloth, and then sewing the cloth to the shect of 
paper. This will prevent its breaking through the en- 
velope. PERRY MASON & CO. 


CARVING CLUBS. 
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From present indications the Art of Wood Carving 
is likely to become as popular as Fret Sawing. The artis 
easily acquired, and is exceedingly fascinating as well as 
profitable. In many places it has been introduced as a 
means of social enjoyment. 

CARVING CLUBS, 
composed of young ladies and gentlemen, have in many 
places developed great skill. 

To Clubs ordering six or more sets of Carving Tools at 
one time, we shallsupply them at$l perset. Thisincludes 
1 Illustrated Manual of Wood Carving with 
each set. Price of a single set, including Manual, $1 25. 


THIS FRAME 1S NICKEL PLATED. 
pees Lee 


1 Steel Frame, 6 Paris Steel_Tiades, 
50 Designs, full size, 100 Miniature Desicns, 
5C ilhouettes, 1 Reantiful Swiss Clock 
Design, Set Doll’s Furniture Designs, 1 
Brad Awl, 1 Sheet Impression Paper, 1 piece 
of Flint Paper. Full instructions. 1 

sons for finishing wood in Oil, Shellac, 
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With each Saw we now give 1 Illustrat- 
ed Manual of Fret Sawing. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston. 
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Yeouth’a Companion Office. 


SABBATH 
SCHOOL 
PAPERS. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 





The best, the cheapest and the most entertaining. 
GOOD WORDS, GOOD CHEER, 
MY PAPER, OLD AND YOUNG, 


For Terms, See these Papers. 
Published Monthly by the 


Christian at Work Publishing Oo, 


Samples sent FREE on application to 


E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 
P. O. BOX 5105, New York. 


20s. 





Mf b 
Musical Gems for 
Thousands sold, Truly “Gems.” 
1. Footsteps at the Gate. 2. Elva March. 3. Kneeling at 
the ‘Threshold. 4. Gentle Words at Home, 5. At ‘lender 
Twilight, Love, to ‘Thee. With accompaniments for Piano 


or Cab. Organ. All sent, ge lor 26cts. Stamps 
taken. Mercantile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PIANO ‘Another battle on high prices ORGAN 
> War with monopolists renewed. SEESSEEss’ 
dee Beatty's latest Newspaper for tull reply sent free. 
Before muy ing — or ORGAN read my hitest cirenku, 
4OWEST PRICES EVER Given, — Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J.,U.S.A. WAR 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


ARE USED IN THE 
Boston Public Schools, 
Mass. State Normai Schools. 








New England Conservatory of Music 


EXCLUSIVELY, 





These pianos are incomparable in workmanship and 
matchless in tone and action. careful investigation of 
po of the manufacture will satisfy the most exacting 

udges, 
™ Every Piano is fully warranted. 47) 
HENRY F. MILLER, 
611 Washington Street, Boston. 
Send for Catalogue, and mention Youth's Companion. 


is over, but the slaughter of 
high prices continues. By 
wonderful improvements, in=- 
genious inventions and perfected systems, we can how 


ae Magnificent 8750 Pianos for $190. 
Scautiful S250 Organs for $75, 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ 0o., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & GONARD CO’S 


C 
'VER-BLOOMING 


OSES 


Wo deliver Strong Pot Roses, suicable for immediate 
Sowering, safely by mail, at all post-offices, Splendid 
Varicties, your choice tlllabeled, for ss 1 312for $2; 19 
for83:26 TBS TE MO te 10; OO fort At. 
Send for our NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, 
slaiey among eed eben ETE 
s rowing and distributing Ioses, ~ of 'GE 
& CON. ARD CO..Jiose-Growers, West Grove,ChesterCo.,Pa. 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject, These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 








COLGATE'S 


Cashmere 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Isuniversally es- 
teemed by the taste- 
fuland refined asthe 
most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes- 
The name and trade, 
mark of Colgate & 
Co, on each package 
aurea guarantecofs 


Bouquet 
perior and uniform 


SOAP. quality. 
LOOK! LOOK! 


POTTERY DECORATIONS 


FOR UMBRELLA HOLDERS, CUSPADORES, VASES 
SCRAP-BOOKS, &c. All of the rarest styles imported. 





No. 1—15 sheets.. £100 
2-20 * 100 
3-25 * os 100 
4-10 “ cose M 


a Ss 
i ne: 
“a (4. 8M 

Each number contains 
full sheets, all of differ- 
ent designs. 

Agents make $5 a day. 
Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of ghey as above, 

Send 3-cent stamp for 
Catalogue, and 25 cents 
for our Gem PACKAGE. 
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Address 
BERLIN & YEDDO CHROMO CO., 


111 Fulton Street, P. 0. Pox No. 5268, New York City, 


TYPE FOR AMATEUR PRINTERS and small 





job office. Send stamp for cataloque. New 
england Type Foundry Co.,Losion, Mass 
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For the Companion. | 


THE VIOLET’S COMING. 


What time you see, along the sloping hill, | 
A rippling wave of color brightly green, 
And in the orchards hear the robin’s trill, | 
And murmurous brooks are rich with silver sheen, 
There blooms close to the base of rocks, that rise 
In sunny nooks, where fences southward face, 
A tiny flower with hue like summer skies, 
Which chastely hides its delicate sweet grace. 


Modest as some fair maiden, whose red lips 
Ilave yet to meet the pressure of a kiss 
Warin with love’s fervor, there it bends and dips | 
Its dainty bell, so that w ten iiss | 
he beauty and the sweetness that it holds; ' 
And yet, though it is small and lowly born, 
Whene’er its purple chalice it unfolds, 
Its perfumed breath makes glad the golden morn, 











Ah, fair indeed the goodly company 
That cluster round it; the arbutus blooms 
Its nearest neighbor, hid where brown leaves lie, | 
A fragrant glory ’mid a thousand tombs; | 
The cowslips gem the meadow, and where trees, 
Centuries old, like giants grimly tower, | 
The snow-white stars of the anemones 
*Mong the gray moss make them asuuny bower, 





Where some lone Arachne in silence weaves | 
A swaying web, and dew-drops glisten bright, | 
There in the clasping of its tender leaves, 
The sweetest of them all hides from our sight; 
Hides from our sight, but lets her fragrance rare 
Make blessed incense for the sunlit day; 
Ah, wide her kingdom is, and very fair 
Like that of old Titania used to s 


ay. 
Tuomas 8S. COLLIER. 
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For the Companion. 


LOST. 

There hangs on the walla picture of a pure | 
and beautiful young face. Almost directly under 
it sits a coarse, brutal man, 

The lamplight falls on the picture, and the 
firclight shines on the face of the man. The 
picture is the portrait of the latter in his inno- 
cent boyhood; yet I can hardly recognize the | 
features of the portrait in the face of the man, 
so much has he lost since his youth, 

The man dreams on in a drunken reverie, | 
while the wind of a rainy night in May com- 
plains without. My mind goes back twenty | 
years, to the time when that picture was painted, | 
and I count one by one the losses of the unhappy | 
sleeper, while the clock ticks away the hour. | 

He had beauty then,—a pure blue eye, a lov- | 
ing cheek, a lip that gave expression to hope- 
inspiring words. The beauty is gone,—lost. 

He had health, ‘That, too, has departed. He 
is a tremulous, gray-haired, shattered man, | 

Beauty and health lost! 

He had confidence in every one then. He 
curses now even father, mother, wife and son, 

Beauty, health and confidence lost! 

He had honor. He was trusted. The confi- | 
dences of home, friends and employers, all were | 
his. To-day, with a lying lip, he has pawned | 
the most sacred gifts for rum, 

Beauty, health, confidence, honor,—all gone! 

He had warm affections. His wife has left 
him and taken away his child. His poor father 
has just left his side with a groan, and his sister 
is weeping in her chamber. 

Beauty, health, confidence, honor and affec- 
tion,—lost! 

He had self-respect. The rags that now cover 
him scantily, tell the story of its loss. 

He had reverence for sacred things. He loved | 
the place of divine worship, the prayer-circle 
and the hymns of home. He shuns them now. 
The church bell smites his heart; the hymn 
seems like a reproach. 
tions is lost. 

The May wind sighs as I sit with the two pic- 
tures before me,—one of hopeful innocence, the | 
other of a lost man. The clock ticks on. I ask, 
What must be the condition of a lost soul? 

H. B. 





llis love of holy associa- 
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MAKING MATCHES IN INDIA. 


A gentleman writing from Guntoor, India, to 
the Lutheran Observer, tells how matches are 
there made. He says: “ A young man having 
religious principle, and well-to-do, came to me 
after church, in a village twenty miles east of 
Guntoor, and said he would like to have a 
young Christian girl for a wife. 





“Well,” said I, ‘don’t you know any girl | 
you would like to have?’ 

***No, | want you to select one for me,’ was 
his reply. 

“**Did you see Moparru Anna, who was sitting 
on my right in church? said I. ‘She is a very 
nice girl, and can read and sew, too.’ 

“T saw by his look that he had seen her, thongh 
he had never spoken to her. T understood also | 
from his smiling face that she pleased him; so I| 
said: 

***Shall Lask her and her mother about it? 

“He said, ‘Yes, do.’ 

“IT then called Deborah, Anna's mother, aside 


} 


will occur,”’ 


and told her there was an applicant here for her 
daughter. She seemed much pleased, but said 
she thought her daughter was too young to 
marry. So asthe young man was in haste about 
it, this attempt was given up. 

“I then told him of Sarah, who is in our board- 
ing school, and whose parents live in the village 
where we then were. ‘The young man was from 
a neighboring village, and never had seen either 
Sarah or her parents, still he was anxious that | 
should ask them for her. 

“So I did, and both Reuben and Rebecca said, 
‘She is in your care, do as you please.’ 

“As | knew the young man to be worthy, and 
likely to make a very good husband, I recom- 
mended the match, and told him to come in to- 
day and see Sarah. 

“Ltold Saiah that there was a young man 
coming to see her to-day. She knew what I 
meant, blushed, hid her face, and did all sorts 
of such things as a girl ought to do under the 
circumstances. By next month the marriage 


“COLD WATER IS DEATH.” 

Since medical seience has become more en- 
lightened, the use of cold water, the universal 
blessing of man, has been increased to an ex- 
tent vastly nearer its value. Even in fevers it 
is no longer a bugbear of ignorance, but the pa- 
tient’s purest and safest refreshment. Dr. Fair- 
child, of New York, in a recent lecture, forcibly 
contrasted the old practice and the new: 


Less than thirty-five years ago millions up to 
that period had gone down to their graves beg- 


| ging for even one swallow of cold water. Moth- 


ers, sisters, brothers and the fond lover had, 
each in their turn, withheld from the dear one 
this most precious and natural antidote. This, 
too, when it was apparent that life could hold 
on but a few short hours at most. 

Doctors said in those days, ‘Cold water is 
death; give them calomel and a spoonful of 
warm water instead.’’ Not only was the fever 
patient denied water, but was drugged, phys- 





icked, bled and starved until all reactive power 
| was lost, and he gave up the ghost to the treat- 


ment instead of the disease. I doubt not there 
ave numbers who read this who know this state- 
ment to be true. But to-day, the patient gets 
ice-water in superabundance. And why this 
radical change of antidotes? If fire was once 
the antidote of fire, why should water now be 
the antidote of fever fire? Simply for the rea- 
son that nature always revolts against any sys- 
tem that lacks a supply of nature’s natural 
wants, or that is cruel to itself. 

In every neighborhood, more or less, there 
were found persons of strong will power, that 
decided they would not die until they had sat- 
isfied that intense thirst, and allayed the fire 
that was burning them up. Many interesting 
experiences have been told of what these crea- 
tures in torment passed through to get water. 
My own uncle, for one, lay, as we supposed, at 
the point of death. 

A trusty old colored man, his watchman, was 
called to his bed about midnight. Speaking 
just above a whisper, he said, 

“Abe, Lam going to ask of you just one last 
request. Will you grant it?” 

“Yes, massa, anything you ask, I’se do.”’ 

“Take the old wooden jug, go to the spring 
back of the barn, fill it with cold water and 
bring it to me quick.’’ 

“Oh, massa, massa, anything else you ask 
I'se do. Do you know what missus and doctor 
said?—‘No water, no water.’”’ 

“Abe, you go; if you don’t and I live, I'll 
shoot you dead.”’ 

After deliberating for a moment he says, 
“Massa, I go.’”’ 

It was brought to him. He drank his fill. 
By morning every drop was gone. The fever 
broke. He fell into a quiet, peaceful sleep, and 
soon was restored to health. And not until then 
was any one told what cured him. 

Such examples as these finally changed the 
present system of treating fevers. In this spe- 
cific disease common-sense is at last master of 
the situation. 
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SWORD-SWALLOWING. 


A sword-swallower, named Benedetti, has 
been exhibiting his skill in London. So extraor- 
dinary weye his performances that a company 
of medical men made an examination of Mr. 
Benedetti. Mr. Buckland describes the exami- 
nation in Land and Water: 


My friend, Dr. Priestley, stood on one side of 
Benedetti quite close; I on the other. Opening 
his mouth as usual, he slid the sword right down 
into the esophagus. Standing on tiptoe, I 
looked into his mouth, and there could see 
plainly the sword in the pharynx; but where 
was the other end of it? It must be somewhere 
in the abdomen. 

My friend, Dr. Priestley, who has, of all medi- 
cal men in London, the most delicate power of 
touch, very quickly discovered the other end of 
the sword far away down in the body, a hard, 
metallic point plainly to be felt. Here, then, 
was no doubt a proof that the sword was actu- 
ally swaHowed. 

Having consulted together, we agreed that 
the anatomical explanation of the facts was 
very difficult, 

My own opinion, in which my friend, Dr. 
Priestley, and other gentlemen agree, is that the 
sword, descending, takes with it a pouch of the 
stomach, if not the whole organ itself. 

This may be illustrated if the reader will op- 
pose the tips of the thumb and first finger of 
the left hand, then take a pocket handkerchief 
and lay it loosely over the ring formed by the 
fingers; next, take a pencil or walkine-stick, 
and press the pocket handkerchief downwards; 


this will give a model of what I believe is the 
secret of Mr. Benedetti’s performance. 

For fourteen years he has been swallowing 
swords of more or less length and dimensions. 
The stomach has by this time quite accustomed 
itself to the reception of swords, and to be elon- 
gated downwards into a long, narrow pouch, 

Since then Mr. Benedetti has been the victim 
of an accident which might have been very 
serious in its consequences. He was going 
through his usual performance with his musket 
and bayonet at the Canterbury Hall, swinging 
it round, as usual, the bayonet itself being in 
the gullet. 

In the middle of his circumvolutions, the 
musket fell to the floor with a crash! Terrible 
to think, the bayonet had just at that very mo- 
ment snapped in half; the musket lay on the 
floor with the socket of the bayonet still attach- 
ed to it; the bayonet itself was of course out of 
sight, sheathed in the living @sophagus. 

With the greatest presence of mind, and with- 
out amoment’s delay, Benedetti put his face 
and arms towards the floor while his servants 
lifted his legs up in the air. Providentially 
there was no hitch, The bayonet by its own 
weight immediately slid downwards, just as a 
sword would fall out of its sheath by its own 
weight. 

Benedetti was fortunately able to catch it 
with his fingers the instant it reached the base 
of the tongue, and pull it out. 
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For the Companion. 


O HEART, BE TRUE! 


O heart, be strong! 

There is so much for all to bear, 

So much to do in life’s short day, 

Think not that thou shouldst rest; prepare 

To do thy part and take thy share : 

And join the fray; 

Gird on the sword of might, and battle wrong, 
Be strong, my heart, be strong! 

O heart, be brave! 

Else in the thickest of the fight, 

At times, thou mayest fail and shrink; 
Remember thou art in Goa’s sight, 

And care not what—if thou art right— 

The world may think; 

Bright victory’s banner yet shall o’er thee wave. 
Be brave, my heart, be brave! 


O heart, be true! 

True to thyself and to thy God, 

Though all around thy path may change, 

Though oft the road that thou hast trod, 

To those that hear no guiding word, 

Seems hard and strange; 

Whatever else the whole wide world may do, 

Be true, my heart, be true! ANNIE ARMSTRONG. 
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AN EXPENSIVE JOKE. 

A German journal gives the following account 
of the disagreeable consequences attending a 
practical joke: 

A young student of the University of Prague, 
Baron Charles Di Klaversburg, when on his 
} way to Vienna, toward the end of last month, 
stopped for the night at Black Eagle Hotel, ina 
small town of Aredstadt, near Banzlau, in Bo- 
hemia. 

Having been requested by the landlord to in- 
scribe his name in the travellers’ register, the 
young gentleman had the impudence to write in 
the column headed ‘‘Object of the Journey”’ the 
words, ‘‘to blow out his brains.” 

The landlord, without reading what the baron 
had written, sent the book to the burgomaster 
in the evening, in conformity with the police 
regulations. About ten o’clock, after the travel- 
ler had gone to bed, a soldier entered his room, 
drew his sabre, and sat down on a chair by his 
bedside. 

On the baron asking the reason of this intru- 
sion, the soldier replied, “I am sent to keep 
watch over you, and shall be replaced in two 
hours by one of my comrades, who will be suc- 
ceeded by others till ten o’clock in the morning, 
when you will be taken to Banzlau.”’ 

As the soldier had said, the young baron was 
next morning put into a carriage and taken to 
Banzlau, where by the orders of the director of 
the police, he was examined by two physicians 
who declared that he was not insane. e was 
nevertheless constantly watched by sentinels 
one of whom, in answer to his inquiry why he 
was thus treated as a criminal, replied: 

“Because you declared your intention to kill 
yourself, and his magnificence the burgomaster 
has forbidden suicides under any pretext what- 
ever. 

In spite of all the baron could say in explana- 
tion of his joke he was detained in close cus- 
tody, and in due time brought to trial on a 
charge of writing what was immoral on a pub- 
lic register, The tribunal declared the offense 
fully established, and condemned the accused 
to a month’s imprisonment, a fine of 200 florins 
about $100) with all the expenses attending ar- 
rest, custody and trial. 


ee eee 
THE FIRST CANVAS TROUSERS. 
Many useful and comfortable garments, like 
the ‘‘paletot”” and the ‘“‘ulster,’? have been 
brought into fashion by the freak of some leader 
of “society.”” That such freaks may sometimes 
make a poor and worthy tailor or tradesman 
rich is a merit in the deed, if not in the doer. 


One day in London a French tailor, who had 
just arrived in the smoky capital, waited upon 
Count d’Orsay to implore him to give him his 
countenance and patronage, well knowing that 
if D’Orsay ordered merely a waistcoat of him, 
his fortune would be made. The count remained 
for some minutes silent, while the poor French- 
man begged him to have pity upon a fellow 
countryman; but at length, raising his eves, he 
said, pointing to a bag the fellow had in his 
hand,— 

“What have yon there, mon ami?”’ 


=~ 





“A coat, M. le Comte, which I am bringing 


| uncomfortable salt-water customer. 





home to my only customer. If M. le Comte 
would only allow me to show him” — 

“Bah!” replied D’Orsay, ‘I don’t want to 
know what you have in the bag, but I want to 
know about the bag itself. Have you much of 
the stuff of which that bag is made?” 

“Much of the stuff? O, M. le Comte, I can 
have as much of it asl like. It isa very com. 
mon quality of canvas, and used only for mak- 
ing bags.” 

“Well,” said the great autocrat, with the 
smile of a man who sees his way to Austerlitz, 
“make me a pair of trousers of that stuff, and 
bring them to me to-morrow punctually at four,” 

“But M. le Comte’— 

“Jai dit,” said the dandy, waving his hand; 
“now go, and remember to be punctual.” 

On the following day at four, the coarse can- 
vas trousers were at the count’s lodgings, and 
at five he lounged into Crockford’s with this ex- 
traordinary covering encasing his perfect legs, 
The first person he met on the staircase wis 
Lord Chesterfield. 

“Egad, D’Orsay,”’ exclaimed that excitable 
nebleman, stooping down and catching hold of 
the young Frenchman by the knee, without any 
ceremony, ‘that’s wonderful stuff! Never saw 
it before! Looks well! It’s something you've 
invented, I suppose, and one can’t get it?” 

“Oh, yes, you can!’ Jaughed D’Orsay. “‘It’s 
not difficult to get, and very cheap. I don't 
know that it’s very pretty to look at, but the 
stuff hangs well, and does remarkably well for 
riding.” 

“For riding! I should think so! The very 
thing!”” exclaimed Lord Chesterfield. ‘“‘If it’s 
no secret, will you give me the address of the 
tailor?” 

The count, who passed his life in doing acts 
of kindness, gave the address, made the fortune 
of his poor compatriot, and set all London wear- 
ing canvas trousers on horseback that seascn. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE LOBSTER. 

The Lewiston Journal relates this lively expe- 
rience of the “proud bird o’ freedom” with an 
The scene 
is laid on the coast of Maine in Hancock County. 
‘An old white-headed eagle, who had been wait- 
ing,and watching all the summer’s day from the 
top of his favorite ‘eagle tree’ for his servants 
—the fish-hawk or gull—to catch his dinner for 
him, but in vain, concluded, as no bird appeared, 
he must either seek his own food or go to bed 
hungry. 

“He accordingly left his perch, and flying 
slowly over the smooth waters of the bay, dis- 
covered his supper moving along slowly on the 
bottom,—for it was nearly low water, One swoop 
und a plunge, and he succeeds in fastening his 
talons in the tail of a large lobster, which with 
difficulty he wings to his favorite tree, the lob- 
ster’s claws dangling in the air, and performing 
various gyrations visible to the lady witness. 

“With a long, victorious ‘scream for liberty,’ 
the eagle landed his prey. But the ‘tables were 
soon turned;’ for the lobster, true to his in- 
stincts, when brought in contact with the tree, 
had fastened one claw to a branch, and the other 
to the leg of the eagle. ; 

“The booming of wings and the wild screech 
of the eagle now were indicative, not of liberty, 
or success, but of suffering and imprisonment. 
The ‘proud bird’ had got into his own trap, and 
was caught and held fast by the lobster. 

“*This scene,’ says my informant, ‘lasted 
more than a minute, but at Jast the twisting 
motion of the eagle was too much for the jeint 
of the lobster’s claw, and the eagle was released, 
but took the claw with him.” 
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LITTLE ‘‘WHAT-FOR.” 

The mother of the Wesleys when petulantly 
asked why she told a child the same thing over 
and over ‘‘a hundred times,’’ replied, quietly, 
“Because ninety-nine times won’t do.” She 
probably surpassed the average patience of 
mothers whose children happen to be such in- 
carnate interrogation-points as this one was: 


“What makes that noise?’ asked a little boy 
on a train, the other day. 

“The cars,’’ answered his mother. 

“What for?” 

‘Because they are moving.”’ 

“What are they moving for?” 

“The engine makes them.”’ 

“What engine?’ 

“The engine in front.” 

“What's it in front for?” 

“To pull the train.” 

“What train?” 

“This one.”’ f 

“This car?” repeated the youngster, pointing 
to the one in which they sat. 

a." 

“What does it pull for?” 

“The engineer makes it.”’ 

“What engineer?” 

“The man on the engine.”’ 

“What engine?” 

“The one in front.” 

“What is that in front for?’ 

“T told you that before.” e 

“Told who what?” 

“Oh, be still! You are a nuisance!” 

“What's a nuisance?” 

**A boy who asks too many questions.” 

“Whose boy?” 

“My boy.” 

The conductor came through just then and 
took up the tickets, and the train pulled up to 
the station before we could get all of the con- 
versation. The last we heard, as the lady took 


the youngster off the platform was, “What con- 
ductor?’”—Aeokuk Constitution. 














—_— . s . 
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SEEING THE WORLD. 








Jolin Leap Frog sighed to see the world; 
“They never are in luck 

Who spend their lives in a stupid pond. 
I'll go,” quoth Johnnie. 


“Gluck? 





So he sailed away in a mushroom boat, 
And soon was lost to view; 

3ut what awaited him, out in the world, 
John Leap Frog little knew! 


Yet only a day, and back he comes, 
Racing with all his might; 

Back to the “tiresome home” he had left, 
Panting, and pale with fright. 





For, what do you think? At the grand hotel, 
They brought him for his meal 

A dish of frogs’ legs, fricasseed! 
How queer it made him feel! 





“I’ve lost my appetite,’ he gasped, 
And groaned in sudden pain, 

“T’'ve had enough of seeing the world! 
Guess I'll go home again.” 


And when at last he reached the pond, 
He cried, “Now I’m in luck!” 

And flinging his hind legs high in the air, 
Quoth Johnnie Leap Frog, “Gluck!” 





Home, SWEET HOME! 





For the Companion, 


A LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


DEAR Youtu’s ComPANION,—When you was 
little like me, did your papa and mamma ever 
move away off from your grandma, and take 


you along? Mine did. 


First, we had-to ride on the cars, and my lit-| 
tle sister was along, and my China doll, named 


Bell, and my canary bird, Jacky. 


The birdie was a little bit scared right at first, 
but T wasn’t, not even when | saw some real, 


had to ride two weeks ina big wagon, with a 
white cover on it, and Jacky wasn’t afraid in 
the wagon, and would sing ever so loud and 
sweet. 

When it was dinner-time, papa would stop the 
horses, and build a little fire by the side of the 
road, aud mamma would cook dinner on that. 
Did you ever eat a rabbit or asquirrel? That is 
what folks eat when they ride in covered 
wagons. Their papa shoots them, you know, 
| with a gun, 

; After we had travelled that way a long time, 
| we stopped, and while papa built us a house, we 
| had to live in a tent just like soldiers. Jacky 
| didn’t like a tent, and one day he squeezed his 

pretty yellow self through the wires of the cage, 

and flew away; I s’pose he went back to grand- 

ma, Sisterand I felt sosorry that we cried, and 
mamma had to hide the cage, so we would not 
| think of him so much. 

And what you think? poor Bell got her head 
broke, because the wagon jolted her so, and she 
has to lie in bed all the time. That is a good 
deal of trouble for one little girl, isn’t it? 

But sister and I have two gray kittys, just as 
fat; and they can climb trees like a squirrel. 
Sister’s kitty bites her sometimes, and makes 

, her cry tears out of her blue eyes. We have a 
great big dog named Blue; he likes to run the 
| rabbits, but he can’t run fast enough to catch 
| them. Sister and I go with mamma every even- 
ing toe the cow-pen and drink warm milk out of 
our little mugs. Milk makes us fat, you know. 

If you will print this in your paper, so I can 
read it, I will be so glad, and will get mamma 
to write you a story, for she can beat any little 
girl’s mamma telling nice stories. 


CELIA, 
———__ - +> — 





For the Companion, 


LITTLE MABEL. 
A roguish May-fairy goes flitting about, 
Singing a song to herself; 
Peeps under the mosses, and merrily laughs, 
The gay little flaxen-haired elf! 
She knows where to look for the earliest buds, 
For is she not kin to the flowers? 
She kisses their faces to welcome them back, 
This daintiest May-bell of ours! 
Now stooping, she whispers, ‘To-morrow, you know 
Is May-day, and you must be bright, 
And wake up feal early, for I shall be here 
To look for you, soon as ’tis light. 
“The prettiest basket we'll give to mamma; 
And leave one for poor little Rose, 
She’s the child that I told you last year was so lame, 
You ’member about her, I s’pose! 
“And then there are two or free others I want, 
So don’t go to sleep any more, 
For ’tis booful, you know, to be baskets of flowers, 
For chil’ren to hang at the door!” 
Then bidding good-night to the blossoms, she turtis, 
While the shadows of sunset fall, 
And comes dancing home again, planning, mean- 
while, 
A May-day surprise for us all. M. M. 
———_ +2 —_____ 
For the Companion. 


ANNIE’S MAY PARTY. 

“Oh, I know what we'll do—such fun, such 
fun!’’ and Annie Mason clapped her small 
hands, and laughed aloud. 

“You are the queerest girl I ever saw!” ex- 
claimed Gracie Dinsmore. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t 
see anything to laugh at. I'll say it again, it’s 
perfectly horrid to live in a little speck of a 
place where there aint chil’ren enough to have 
any kind of a good time; everybody a mile or 
two away, except just you and me!” 

‘And me,”’ cried little Rob Mason. 

“Yes, you; but then you are a boy.” 

‘Ell, I tant ’elp it, and I ’ouldn’t be a dir! if 
I tould!”’ 

“Now, Rob,” said Annie, ‘‘you be real good, 
and we'll let you go to our May party, to-mor- 
row.” 

**Annie Maria Mason!”’ Grace cried out. ‘Are 
you crazy? Our May party! What do you 
mean?” 

“T mean I’m going to have one.” 

“But how can you have a party without any 
chil’ren to come to it?” 

“There are a few children; there’s me, and 
there’s you, and there’s Rob, and then if you 
count cats, there’s lots more.”’ 

**And dogs,”’ chimed in Rob. 

“And dolls,’ added Grace, while her eyes 
sparkled and her brow began to clear. 

“Of course!” said Annie. “You come over 
to-morrow morning at fine o’clock with your 
doll Rosabella. Rob shall invite Snip Snap, and 
I'll take my own dear Pussy Purr. But first of 

















live Indians, with bright paint on their faces | all, youand Rob must agree that as I’ve got it 
and red blankets around them. AndIam nota | up, it’s no more than fair that I should choose 


boy, either, just a five-year-old girl. 


'‘ the Queen; and so I say that Pussy Purr shall be 


When we had gone farenough on the cars, we our Queen of the May!” 


“A tat for a tween} who ever heard of a tat 
for a tween?” shouted Rob, hopping about on 
one foot and roaring with laughter. 

But Grace looked more serious. ‘‘Why, An- 
nie,”’ she said, ‘‘I think ’twould make my Rosa- 
bella real miser’ble to see a cat set up fora 
Queen instead of her.’’ 

“Well, if you think she’d feel so bad, you'd 
better not invite her, ’cause Pussy Purr is going 
to be Queen, anyhow!”’ 

After some further discussion, Grace reluc- 
tantly yielded the point, and plans were decided 
upon for the morrow, 

The May-day sun rose bright and clear, and 
at nine o'clock the three children met as agreed, 
in the pine grove behind Mr. Mason's house. 
Fair Rosabella came in state, reclining in her 
carriage. Snip Snap walked beside Rob quite 
sedately, considering his nature; and dainty 
Pussy Purr, sitting on Annie’s shoulder, assumed 
a most majestic air. 

Her gray coat shone like satin, her small fur 
gloves and slippers were white as snow, and her 
eyes gleamed in triumph as she looked down on 
Rosabella. 

The children found a few flowers; enough to 
weave a crown, and to make a tiny bouquet for 
both Rosabella and Snip Snap. 

A long branch of “pussy willow,” chosen out 
of compliment to their Queen, served for a May- 
pole, around which they all danced, joining 
hands and singing gayly. 

Then with a wreath of pink and white arbu- 
tus, and shining winter-green, they crowned 
proud Pussy Purr Queen of May! 

“Haven’t we had asplendid time?” said Grace, 
when the party broke up. “I'll never say ag 
that it’s degustin’ to live here. Three chil’ren’s 
enough; and truly, Rob’s ’most as nice as a 
girl; and didn’t Rosabella and Snip Snap behave 
elegant, considering they had to let a cat be 
Queen?” 

“T guess they’re glad enough to have such a 
Queen, any way!” replied Annie, catching up 
her favorite and giving her such a squeeze that 
out through her fur gloves and white slippers, 
shot a row of sharp little pins; but they were as 
quickly withdrawn, for how could a Queen 
scratch such a loyal subject? 

‘Free cheers for Tween Pussy Tat!’’ shouted 

Rob. 

These were given so heartily that even Rosa- 
bella opened her eyes and stared, Snip Snap 
barked, and the Queen, enthroned again on An- 
nie’s shoulder, purred her thanks; and so, with 
the echoes sounding back their cheers, home- 
ward went the happy troop. 0. D. 





+0 





For the Companion. 


A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 
In a little white house on a hillside green, 
Lives a beautiful woman as ever was seen; 
In the sixty-five years that she’s lived, I may say, 
She’s been growing more beautiful every day. 
You do not believeit? Ask Susie, my sister, 
She’s the very first person that ever had kissed her. 
And if she’d not nursed her by night and by day, 
Poor Sue would have been in a very bad way. 
I can bring other witnesses whom you may face, 
They will tell youthe same,—they were in the same 
case. 
“Has she lovers?’’ Yes, surely! No less than eleven! 
She has seven on earth, and four more up in heaven. 
Her hair is so beautiful,—faded and thin, 
There are beautiful wrinkles, from forehead to chin, 
Her eyes are as charming as charming can be, 
When she looks o'er her glasses so fondly at me, 
And I know by her life, which has beautiful been, 
She is like “the king’s daughter”—“all glorious 
within.” 
Ah, you’ve guessed who it is! It could be no other, 
I’m sure, than my beautiful, darling old mother. 
Joy ALLISON, 
a. ed 
For the Companion. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF FLOWERS. 


“David,” said my sister, one inorning, to our 
Welsh stable lad, “our flour sack is enrpty, and 
I want you to saddle Tom and go to Dyvynnook 
just as fast as you can and get ine twelve pounds 
of flour, until we can send to Brecone for more, 
and take this bag to put it in.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

Off went David at the top of Tom’s speed, for 
his five-mile ride, to our nearest villagé but one. 
Two and three hours passed before he returned ; 
then he came in and threw the bag on the kitch- 
en fluor, saying, ‘Indeed, miss, I couldn’t be no 
quicker. I had great trouble to find them, and 
I don’t know how many pound be there, but I 
got all I could.” 

She opened the bag, and lo and behold, it was 
half full of wild flower-roots, taken up carefully 
with the earth, and at the bottom of the bag the 
trowel! 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
FRAME PUZZLE, 

(Make the frame of four words, so that there shall be 
the same letter of the alphabet at each of the four corners 
where the words intersect. That letter being indicated 
(T in this case), gives the clue. The horizontal words con- 
tain nine letters; the perpendicular, ten, as indicated by 
the dots. ]} 












. 


one eee Bee 
ome eee eee 


Upper horizontal line, drawn out; lower horizon- 

tal line, given to the care of another; left perpen- 

dicular, having an interest in; right perpendicular, 

with saucy pertness, ee 
2. 

ILLUSTRATED COXUNDRUM 








How much land does the boy represent? 
What soft substance is represented by the blows 
he receives? ; 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
A little bark both trim and 
With shining deck and painted —— 
And naught in sight to harm or —— 
Sailed o’er the lake this morning. 
Bat, lackaday! the dainty ———- 
Ran suddenly against a 
Which stove her in both fore and 
Without a moment’s warning. 











w.P. B. 


4. 
REBUS. 





First write the names of the objects here shown, 
then pronounce the words in pairs,so as to form 
words with the following meanings: 1, A poisonous 
shrub. 2, Eager. 3, To assent. 4, A kind of flow- 
er. 5, Astreamer. 6, To cross out. 7, A musical 
instrument. 8, Sad, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. c 


oe 
cMm 
PARDONEST 
La,V 
o Me 
6 ter 
Y . Y 


E 


2. Me-t-re—mere. 
Cl-e-an—clan, 
Sp-l-it—spit. 
Wi-e-ld—wild. 
TELEPHONE. { Co-p-al—coal. . 
Ac-h-es—aces. 
St-o-op—stop. 
Pe-n-al—peal. 
| Dr-e-am—dram. 





Poor David! We little folks teased him for 





many days about his bag of flour. 


3. 1, One pig—pigeon. 2, Ten lines—sentinel. 3, 
One medal—lemonade. 
4. Pearl, ash—pearlash. 





a 
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HEALTH AND PROFTT. 

Most farmers store their fruits and vegetables in 
their house-cellars for the winter. Butthey are im- 
perfectly preserved, and their decay is injurious to 
health. Dr. Nichols, of the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry, who is eminent not only as an editor and 
chemist, but as a practical farmer, ten years ago 
constructed under his barn a fruit-cellar. 
outer and an innerapartment. The latter is used in 
the colder part of the season, Both apartments are 
capable of being properly ventilated, 

He now declares that the profit of a good fruit- 
cellar is greater than anything else connected with 
afarm; that his apples come out in the spring as 
fresh as when put in; 
three dollars a barre 


It has an 






ul that last year he sold at 
,» and without picking them 
over, apples which would have brought only one 
dollar when gathered, 

We advise all fruit-growers to send for a copy of 
the Boston Journal of Chemistry (Jau., 1878), and 
learn more fully just how Dr. Nichols’s fruit-cellar 
is constructed, 


a en 
WHAT SHADE-TREES TO PLANT. 

The Park Commission of Washington, D. C., com- 
posed of three eminent horticulturists, have planted 
forty thousand shade-trees. The bulk of these are 
made up of twelve varieties. We copy their names 
from Scrilmer’s, in the order in which the Commis- 
sion valued them: 


White maple, American linden, American elm, 
scarlet maple, box elder, sugar maple, American 
white ash, English Sycamore, button-ball, tulip tree, 
honey locust, Norway maple. 

In planting shade-trees along the road-side, es- 
Famery | in a clay country, they should be set at 
east fifty feet apart, for if closer there will be too 
much shade, and bad wet roads in the spring are 
sure to follow. 

This close planting should also be strenuously 
avoided in decorating private grounds. Any system 
that excludes the free access of sun and air from the 
dwelling-house is pernicious. Go wherever one 
may, he will find this faulty system of close planting 
in vogue, and in eight cases out of ten there are two 
trees or shrubs on a space where one would have 
been enough. The plea for this is a desire for im- 
mediate effect. The remedy is to cut down in time 
every other tree. This last is seldom, if ever, car- 
ried out. 








ad 
OLD TIGE. 
A correspondent desires to add the following 


anecdote, vouched foras a fact, to the number of 
dog stories: 


“Old Tige,” a large bull-mastiff, is the guardian 
of the premises of Chubuck & Co., Scituate, Mass., 
where he once eujoyed the companionship of the 
store cat. The two became intimate friends, and 
Tige was always ready to defend his feline eompan- 
fon against the assanits of mischievous boys and 
hostile dogs. One day last winter the eat was taken 
80 seriously ill that it was thought expedient to kill 
her. The dead body was thrown in the dock. 

Tige seemed to feel the loss of his friend, and the 
first day he went out after her sudden death, sought 
for her body far and near, 

Finding it in the water, he dragged it out and 
brought it to the store. Of course the dead body 
was not welcomed as the living eat had been. This 
fact was made apparent to Tige, who, taking the 
body to the nearest hill, buried it in the snow. 

As loug as the snow lasted, Tige made a daily 
visitto the grave of his friend. When the warm 
weather, by melting the snow, uncovered the body, 
Tige took it to some place known only to himself, 

—— 
WASHINGTON’S ENEMIES. 

Detraction of public men is not a new thing. 
Even Washington did not escape, as the following 
extract from the Sunday School Times shows: 

Irving says, that “while censure and detraction 
had dogged Washington, and followed him to his 
forlorn encampment at Valley Forge, Gates was the 
constant theme of popular eulogium, and was held 
up as the only one capable of retrieving the desper- 
ate fortunes of the South. Letters from his friends 
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in Congress urged him to hasten on, take his seat at : 
the head of the Board of War, assume the manage- 
meut of military affairs, and save the country. 

ln the same “Life of Washington,” Irving tells 
the following anecdote of the lace Gov, Jay, as given 
by his son, Judge Jay: 

“Shortly before the death of Jolin Adams, I was 
sitting alone with my father, conversing about the 
American Revolution. ‘ 

“Suddenly he remarked, ‘Ah, William, the history 
of that Revolution will never be known! Nobody 
now alive knows it but John Adams and myself.’ 

“Surprised at such a declaration, I asked him to 
what he referred. He briefly replied,— 

“*The proceedings of the old Songvons.’ 

“Again L inquired, ‘What proceedings?’ 

“He answered, ‘Those against Washington; from 
= to last there was a most bitter party against 
tim.’ i 

“As the old Congress always sat with closed doors, | 
the public knew no more of what passed within 
than what it was deemed expedient to disclose.” 





ion 


A CROCODILE SEES A BALLOON. 

A crocodile in an Indian morass thought with | 
Wordsworth, “There’s something in a huge bal-j| 
loon.” Mr. Lynn, an aeronaut, recently made an | 
ascent in his balloon at Calcutta, 





He descended safely some miles from the city after 
an exciting adventure with a crocodile. He was | 
within one thousand feet of terra firma, a rather in- 
appropriate name for the locality. A huge crocodile 
was moving towards him with an impressive steadi- 
ness, and when he came down into the mud and 
rushes, which for miies around were over ten feet in 
height, he could see the monster’s head level with 
the bulrushes, 

Fortunately, there was enough ballast left to 
throw overboard just as the monster was within fifty 
yards of the balloon, and this enabled Mr. Lynn to 
rise above the thick jungle to the length of the 
grappling rope, about thirty feet. 

The story that a crocodile cannot turn rapidly was | 
in this case disproved, as this one ran round the | 
grappling rope. Having called lustily for help, Mr. 
Lynn found some natives making their way towards 
him, wading through the thick mud and rushes. As 
the rushing sound was heard on all sides, the croco- 
dile made off. 

About half a dozen natives were induced, after 
much persuasion, to hold the rope, and ultimately 
the balloon was wafted over the jungle and across 
creeks for nearly three miles, until a small, dry 
space was reached. 

a ee 














CATCHING COONS. 
A piece of hunting strategy that must have amused 
ancient Nimrod, had he heard of the like in his day, 
is thus reported in the Huron (O.) Times: 


One day as Mr. Alfred Walbridge was coming to 
own, and when in the ravine near the village, he 

heard a noise up in the top of a large whitewood 
tree. He surmised that the noise was made by 
coons, aud that the tree was a bed-tree for them. 

He applied for permission to cut the tree, which 
could not be done without much damage to other 
timber standing in the vicinity. 

It was suggested by some one that Fred Rice could 
climb the tree and get them out. Fred was sent 
for, and he came, armed with a pair of creepers such 
as are used by telegraph men, and a short club tied 
around his wrist. The opening into the nest was in 
the side of the tree about sixty feet from the 
ground, 

When Fred was asked how he was going to get 
the coons out, he smiled blandly, but made no re- 
ply. With great apparent ease he ascended the tree 
to the hole, then drew from his pocket a bunch of 
fire-crackers, and after lighting a match he set them 
on fire, and dropped them down into the hollow of 
the tree. Ina short time they began to explode, and 
out came the coons one at a time, coughing and 
sneezing, While Fred knocked them off, and they 
were dispatched by the men and boys on the ground. | 
Thirteen coons, little and big, were thus captured in 
au few minutes, 











—_—_—__—— 


A TRAMP FRIGHTENED. 

A ruffianly vagrant passing through the town of 
Athol, Mass., entered the residence of a young mar- 
ried lady, whose husband was at his place of busi- 
ness, and applied for food, His request was grant- 
ed, and a substantial lunch placed before him. 





After eating the lunch, he demanded some money, 
and the lidy refusing to comply with that demand, 
the ruflian showed his true colors by threatening 
that he would take what he wanted, any way. For 
a moment this threat frightened the lady, but when 
the fellow, thinking to frighten her still more, picked 
up her little baby and threatened to dash its brains 
out against the wall, maternal instinct nerved her 
to unwonted courage, and she seized a pistol froma 
bureau drawer, cocked it, and aimed it at the ruf- 
fian’s head. The fellow looked for one moment at 
the shining barrel pointed steadily towards him, and 
at the pale but determined face behind it, and he felt 
that he had met more than his match in courage. | 
Muttering an oath, he Iaid the baby down again, | 
and literally backed out of the door, the brave little | 
woman covering him with her weapon every step | 
of the w Then, as she told her husband after- | 
ward, she caught up her baby and sat down fora} 
good ery; but this litthe womanly reaction did not 
come until she had rescued her child and thoroughly 
cowed its ruffianly lant. 


















> 
A REMARKABLE FLASH. 

The other day, a number of buildings in all parts 
of Detroit were struck at the same instant by light- 
ning. Some other freaks of the electric currents 
were also noticed: 


A girl was sewing in a house which was struck, and 
when she recovered from the shock, she found the 
needle, which she still held between her fingers, | 
blackened and softened by the electric heat, and 
bent into the shape of a sickle. A lamplighter who 
was just lighting the gas in the street had his torch 
wrenched from his hand, and was thrown into the 
mud, while in all parts of the city other singular 
experiences were noticed, Strangely enough, how- 
ever, nobody was hurt. 


> 


How women can manage to sit bolt upright and 
not change a position, looking neither to the right 
nor left, during a sermon in church, passes the un- 
derstanding. A man will sit on the picket fence all 
the afternoon to see a ball-match, but put him ina 
church pew for three-quarters of an hour, and he 
will wabble all over the seat, 





| how to preserve the skin, to combine the useful with the 


“* Handsomest and cheapest book out.” Sent, post-paid, 


| ALBUM. 
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Peculiar Feopie. 

Old bachelors who never smoke. 

Peopie who will suffer from chronic indigestion, con- 
Supauion and torpid liver, or “biliousness,” when Dr, 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets are kuown vo be reliabie and speedy remedies 
for these diseases, 

Old maids who do not love cats, 

People who have catarrh, annoying and disgusting 
every one around them, when Dr, Suge’s Catarrh Remedy 
is known to be a potent remedy tor this disease. 

Women who do not love babies. 

Women who will suffer trom all those painful diseases 
to which the sex is heir, when Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription is admitted by every lady who uses it to be an | 
efficient remedy for these maladies, 

People who believe their progenitors were apes, 

People who will read about “Helen’s Babies,” and | 





| “That Husband of Mine,” and “That Wife of Mine,” and 


“That Mother-in-law of Mine,” and “That Son-in-law of 
Mine,” and yet fail to read about themselves in “The Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser.” 

Christians quarrelling with each other on their way to 
heaven. | 
People who will seek health at fashionable watering- 
places, smothering at Saratoga or Long Branch, or sacri- | 
ficing themselves to “ ham diet” at Water Cures and ! 
Health Institutes, when the magnificent Invalids’ Hotel | 
at Buffalo offers all the elegant comforts of the finest ho- 
tels, combined with the best sanitary advantages,—Rus- 
sian, Turkish and plunge baths, gymnasium, etc.,— and is 
situated in and near some of the finest natural scenery in 

the Empire State. 
The most peculiar of all are the people who read these 
paragraphs and fail to profit by them. Com. 












Lovely Beings. 

Nothing fills the eye of man more charmingly than a 
brilliant complexion, a handsome face with womanly fea- 
tures of marble delicacy, together with all those “little 
extras,” which help make up other prominent and harm- 
less demands. Ilow to improve female complexion and 


rejuvenating, is now no longer a secret, simply by using 
a toilet preparation which is harmless, and FAMOUSLY 
known as ‘‘Laird’s Bloom «f Youth.” It protects, but 
never destroys, removing all discolorations, freckles, tan, 
ete. Nothing like it. Depot, 83 John Street, New York. 
Sold at all druggists and fancy goods stores. Com. 





If you waut a pair of beautiful Zaster Crosses send, 
$1 50 tor our new and superb package of 20 varieties of or- 
naments, or send 25¢ for our rich Gem Package, 5 full sheets | 
and 3c for Illustrated Catalogue. See adv. in another col- | 
umn. Berlin & Yeddo Chromo Co., P. O. Box 5268, N. Y-+ 


MAR 
$3 A DAY ootiieg pn 


Catalogue sent free. 





Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 


J.1L. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
6 Decaleomanie or Transfer Pictures, 10c¢; 60 Scrap 
IV or Jar Pictures, 10e; all posteaid. J. W. FRIZ- 
ZELL, 478 W. Baltimore Sircet, Baltimore, Ma, 
FREE TO ORPHAN CHILDREN. 
Price’s English Sreller, Sent on mtoft Tets. Ad- 
dress J. I. YOUNG, Postu.aster, dealer in Schoul Books, 
Middletown, N.C. 











| Yours truly, 
| 





A leading merchant of Leavenworth, Kan., in ordering 


| the Compendium tor his tanuly, gives expression, con- 


cally, to what we believe to be the opinion of all who 
kKuew good penmanship when they see it. He says, «/f 
the specimens of improvement you publish are genuine 
your Compendium knocks writing-schools higher than 
Gilroy’s kite. I never saw anything like them !”’ 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


We give below the antographs showing improvemen 
from using Gaskell’s Compendium as recently published 
in St. Nicholas, Scribner’s Monthly, and other leading pe- 
riodicals, and which have been pronounced “the most 
wonderful specimens of improvement ever shown in Amer- 
oe 


— Old Style: 


New Style: 


Dear Sir,—I am fourteen years old. Enclosed find a 
specimen of my writing before using the Compendium 
purchased about four months ago. I send also sample of 
my present style. I have learned everything from it. 

Yours truly, Harry W. BLACK, Swissvale, |’a. 

Master Black is now one of the most rapid and hand- 

some writers in Pennsylvania. 


Old Style: 


G/6.G 


New Style: 





. 
Sir,—As requested, I send you my name written before 

using your Compendium. and as I write it now, 

E, C, Bosworth, N, Grantham, N. H, 
Mr. Bosworth is now engaged in card-writing and other 

specimen work for which he has orders from all parts of 

the United States. He is one of the best writers in the 


tate. 
Old Style: 


a 
New Style: 


Vall Lan! 








The new cure for Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Ca- 
lL all Chronic Diseases, by a revital- | 


COMPOUND OXYGE 


tarrh, Headache, x1 
izing process. FREE! Brochure (290 pp.) Send f: rit. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


THE LAST OFFER!! 

Morning Glory, Basket 
style, with name print 
oes 














Tinted Bristol, 
name), 15 


ed, 
2 <; 50 Seroll (no 
inite, 20c: Elegant 
card eases, PERR Co., Boston, Mass. 


NEW MUSIC CHEAP. 


por $1 we will send a copyof MisicaL lovks, ele- 
gantly bound, col. title pages, thick Loa pas containing 
36 beautiful 8-page songs and instrumental pieces, by the 
BEST Foreign and American composers. Music arranged 
for Piano or Organ, and worth over $13 in sheet form. 


















GEO. W. 


for $1 (cash or stamps). 
ashington Street, Boston. 


CO., 256 V 


RICHARDSON & 





> Every 
Tr ox. article 
calculated to delight the hearts of our little folks. You 


cannot imagine the amount of happiness derived from a 
study of its nseful contents, New Illustrated Cireular 
free. See back Nos. of Companion. J. JAY GOULD, 
16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





800 DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for2%5 cts, 25superb25ets. 2 Floral Surprises, 25 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth tor $1 00. 
Wattacet Puerrs & Co. Box 47. Chicago, 


The Scroll and Fern Autograph 
Illustrated in coLors. Something new. 48 
pages, faney binding. Only Me by mail. Send stamps or 
silver. Cireulars 2c. Addr J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 
Dear Sir,—I ree’d the “Scroll and Fern Autograph Al- 
bum” very promptly, and. am more than pleased with it. 
Fery respectiully, NimMa PALMER, Lyons, Iowa, 


O THE CONSUMPTIVE. — Witzor’s Com- 











Dear Sir,—I enclose you two samples of my penman- 
ship, one written last September, before practising from 
the Compendium; the other now. Whatever improve- 
ment there is, is due wholly to the Compendium, which I 
think is splendid. My age is seventeen. 

Yours very respectfully, A. G. WALLINAN, 
Footville, Rock Co., Wis. 
If there is another boy in Wisconsin (not using the Com- 


; pendium) who can “beat” the above, we would be glad 


to know it. 
Old Style: 


New Style: 


4 


of 


Dear Sir,--Enclosed I send you two specimens of my 
hand-writing, the first before using your Compendium, 
and the other after six months’ practice from it. 1 have 
lately been at work on several large specimens, two of 
which, together with Mr. Chas. S. Mack’s—another 
young man who has learned from the Compendium— 
lave taken the first premium at the State Fair. _ 

Yours very truly, W. E. Dennis, Chester, N. H. 

Master Dennis has already secured his reward for 
learning to write well. He is now employed, at a large 
salary, as penman in Wright’s Business College, Brook- 
lyn (E. D2), N. ¥. We know of no penman in the coun- 
try who does handsomer work than he. We firnily be- 





rounD OF Cop LIVER OIL AND LIME, withont pos- 
sessing the very nauseating flavor of the article as hereto- 
fore used, is endowed by the phos;hate of lime witha 
healing property, which renders the oil doubly efficacious, 
Remarkable testimonials of its efficacy can be exhibited 
to those who desire to see them. For sale by A. Ww 
LOR, Chemist, Boston. 

NOW IS THE TIMF, BOYS, 
to subseribe for the 
. 
National Base- Ball Cazette. 
An eight-page semi-weekly. Gives a complete record of 
all chamyionship games, all the base-ball gossip, both 
professional and amateur, rules of the game, &e. 
scription for 1 vol., 6 mos., $1 50 
12. Clubs of 25 snbseribers, $25. 
Address NATIONAL B. B. GAZETTE, Boston, Mass. 
Cases of 125 

| movable letters 
® etc., with print- 
NS iy A])]) TAT S, 


$1.50 by mail; sample of Type and Cirenlar 6c. Address 
RUBBER TYPE CoO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


ANY BOY __ 


Can have a PRINTING PRESS and COMPLETE 
OUTFIT by paying 25 cents monthly. Send for 
fnll partienlars of our “SECOND GREAT OFFER 
TO BOYS.” Enclose 3ct stamp. No postal cards no- 
ticed. 








Clubs of 10 subseribers, 
Remit by P. 0. Order. 











ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
Established 1860. 19 Beekman Street, New York. 


B. WIL-* 


Sub- | 


lieve, and our belief is shared by the best judges in New 
York and Brooklyn, that he is the best writer of his age in 
the world. 





| Any one of the above named will be glad to send you 
specimens if you remit cash enough to cover the expense 
of same, 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
is the most complete and beautiful combination of pen- 
manship ever published, and it has had the greatest sale. 
OVER FIFTY THOUSAND. It consists of Copy 
Slips, Book of Instructions, Ornamental 
| Sheet and Case. The price is One Dollar, for 
| which it will be sent by mail, prepaid, to any part of the 
world, Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


(2F™ All the best penmen are now using Gaskell’s Steel 
Pens. They are the very best obtainable, and are sent, 
post-paid, anywhere, for 40 cents per box (quarter gross)- 
Postage stamps taken (ones and twos). Remember all of- 


ders are promptly filled. If from any cause you do not 
receive promptly what is ordered, write again, and we 
will look into the matter, 








